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A man lived fifty yeara—joy dashed with 


tears ; 
Loved, toiled; had wife and child, and lost 
them; died, 
And left of all his long life’s work one little 
song. 
That lasted—naught beside. 


Like the monk Felix’s bird, that song was 
heard ; 
Doubt prayed, Faith soared, Death smiled 
itself to sleep; 
That song saved souls. You say, The man 
paid stifiy? Nay. 
God paid—and thought it cheap. 
—The Chap-Book. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


An interesting series of Southern Con- 
ferences on woman suffrage will be held 
during the next three weeks by Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, president of the National 
American W. S. A., Miss Helen Morris 
Lewis, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, and other 
well known-speakers. Mr. H. B. Black- 
wellfwill also speak, by invitation, on Pro- 
gressive Democracy. The meetings will 
be as follows: 

At Asheville, N. C., evening, Jan. 29; 
afternoon and evening, Jan. 30 

At Columbia, S. C., Jan. 31. 

At Charleston, S. C., afternoon, Feb. 3, 
in the Auditorium on Exposition grounds; 
evening, German Artillery Hall; after- 
noon, Feb. 4, Reception, Woman’s Build- 
ing on grounds, evening, German Artil- 
lery Hall. 

At Richmond, Va., Feb. 6, afternoon 
and evening, at State House. 

This subject is comparatively new in 
the South, and it is hoped that public in- 
terest will be aroused by these Confer- 
ences on a subject of vital importance. 





Some injustice was lately done to the 
Boston Traveller in an editorial in the 
Woman’s JouBNAL, in which the Travel- 
ler was represented as the only one of the 
Boston dailies publishing a particular 





class of objectionable advertisements — 
those of massage establishments, card- 
readers, astrologers, etc., where the ad- 
vertised business is only a cover for im- 
morality. Both the Herald and the Globa 
were publishing occasional advertisements 
of astrologers and card-readers, and the 
Herald had three massage advertisements 
on the day when our criticism on the 
Traveller appeared. The Traveller also 
disclaims having published the advertise- 
ment of ‘Miss Violis’’ after being warned 
“repeatedly’’ of her bad character, al- 
though it admits having done so after 
being warned once. 





es o> 6- 


While the Traveller must in fairness be 
relieved from the charge ef being the 
only sinner among the Boston dailies, it 
has for the past two years been regarded 
as the prircipal offender in this respect 
by the Watch and Ward Society and other 
persons interested in the discouragement 
of this class of advertising, because it has 
been the only paper which has printed 
such advertisements almost every day. 
Under the influence of the protest and 
remonstrance called out by the Violis 
case, the Traveller has now dropped most 
of these advertisements, and offers to ex- 
clude all such card-reading, astrology, 
massage and medica] advertisements as 
the Watch and Ward Society, coéperating 
with the police, will report to it as the 
cards of dangerous persons, or to join with 
all the other papers in excluding all such 
advertisements unless accompanied by a 
certificate from the Police Captain of the 
precinct that the persons advertising are 
of good repute. Meanwhile the Boston 
Herald within the past few weeks has be- 
gun to publish this class of objectionable 
advertisements in large numbers, There 
is great need of more efficient legislation 
on this subject. 





Hon, Seth Low, who refused as Mayor 
of Brooklyn to appoint any women on the 
Board of Education, has refused again to 
appoint them now that he is Mayor of 
New York. Mr. Low favors the appoint- 
ment of some women on the local and 
subordinate boards, but does not appreve 
of having women on the General Board. 
While he is undoubtedly sincere in these 
views, Mr. Low is out of harmony on this 
point with the most enlightened friends 
of education. It illustrates the fact that 
a man who is opposed to equal suffrage is 
almost always cpposed to equal rights for 
women in other fields as well. If the 
women of New York had the ballot, Mr. 
Low would probably set aside his personal 
prejudices on this subject. If half the 
voters of New York were women, he 
would no more exclude women from the 
Board of Education than he would ex- 
clude Germans if half the voters of the 
city were Germans—especially if half the 
pupils and nine-tenths of the teachers 
were Germans also, 


=_7o 


MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE HEARING 


A public hearing will be given by the 
Joint Committee on Constitutional 
Amendments of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature on Jan 24, at 10 A. M., in Room 240, 
State House, to the petitioners for the 
submission of a Woman Suffrage Constitu- 
tional Amendment. As there will prob- 
ably be a crowd, those who want to be 
sure of a seat should go early. 


_ -_—e- 


FINCK VERSUS TENNYSON. 


A witty Irishman says that Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain would probably justify the 
treatment of the Boer children in the 
British concentration camps by the text, 
“Suffer, little children’’—that style of 
mutilated Scripture being about adapted 
to his kind of Christianity. A Scotch 
writer tells of a man who used to disturb 
@ prayer-meeting by groans and strange 
ejaculations while wrestling in the spirit; 
and upon being remonstrated with by a 
friend, he defended himself by quoting 
Romans 8.26: ‘‘For we know not what we 
should pray for as we ought, but the 
Spirit itself maketh intercession for us 
with groanings.’’ But the other Scotch- 
man triumphantly reminded him that it 
was not lawful to “divide a Scripture,”’ 
and that the full text read “with groan- 
ings that cannot be uttered.”’ 

One of the worst offences in the way of 
dividing a quotation is committed by Mr. 
Henry T. Finck, in his recent philippic in 
the N. Y. Independent against the modern 
woman. Mr. Finck affirms that there is 
sex in mind, which is probably true; and 
he adds the extraordinary assertion that 





“the state in which the sexes most resem- 
ble each other in mind is the state of sav- 
agery.’’ Mr. Finck heads his article with 
Tennyson’s lines: 

Woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse ; could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain. 

The advocates of equal suffrage have no 
fault to find with this sentiment; but the 
opponents always omit the rest of the 
quotation: 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow 

The man be more of woman, she of man ; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the 
world; 

She mental breadth, nor fail in childward 
care. 

The claim of Mr. Finck and Dr. G. Stan- 
ley Hall that the minds of men and women 
grow more and more unlike as civilization 
advances is contrary to well-known facts. 
Will any one say that Turkey is more civ- 
ilized than the United States? Yet the 
minds of men and women are more unlike 
in the Orient where the women are kept 
closely shut up in zenanas, excluded from 
education and from all outside activities, 
than they are in America, where the boys 
and girls study the same subjects side by 
side in the public schools, have access to 
the same books and papers, pursue many 
of the same occupations, and mingle 
freely in social life. In the Orient a wo- 
man’s mind is as different from a man’s 
as a potato-sprout grown in a cellar is dif- 
ferent from a healthy plant raised in the 
sunlight; and the consequences are bad 
for all concerned. James Bryce says: 
“These Mohammedan women are almost 
mindless; what then can they do for their 
children?’ The facts are that in a state 
of savagery the minds and thoughts of 
men and women do not greatly differ. In 
a half-civilized state, the natural differ- 
ence is abnormally accentuated by the ex- 
clusion of women from almost all lines of 
mental activity. As civilization advances, 
the difference tends to be reduced to its 
normal proportions by the gradual remov- 
al of the arbitrary restrictions placed upon 
women, and their admission to equal op- 
portunities for education. A perfect civ- 
ilization involves the refinement of the 
minds of men, and the broadening of the 
minds of women. The ultra-conservatives 
like Mr. Finck have always been much 
alarmed lest each successive step tending 
to broaden woman’s minds should destroy 
their beauty and womanliness; but the 
Turk might as rationally fear that wom- 
en’s faces would develop a thick growth 
of beard if the women were not compelled 
to keep them veiled. The difference be- 
tween the minds of men and women, so 
far as it is natural, will be eternal. 

Nothing teuds more markedly to broad- 
en women’s minds than their admission to 
the responsibilities of citizenship. This 
good effect of equal suffrage in our West- 
ern State is conceded even by men who 
are not enthusiastic over any of its other 
aspects, like John Cotton Dana, Mr. Amos 
R. Wells, editor of the Christian Endeavor 
World, lately addressed a letter to twenty- 
five ministers of several different denom- 
inations, choosing their names at random 
among his subscribers in the four equal 
suffrage States. He asked: ‘Is equal suf- 
frage working well, fairly well or badly?”’ 
Of these twenty-five ministers, one an- 
swered that it was working badly, and 
three that it was working fairly well, 
while the remaining twenty-one were pos- 
itive and emphatic in declaring that it 
worked well. In summing up the results 
of his inquiries, Mr. Wells says: 

One important gain may positively be 
ascribed to woman suffrage: The increased 
political intelligence of the women; and 
this is a great gain, not only as it broad- 
ens the women’s lives, but in its influence 
on their children. ‘‘The women want tu 
know what they vote for,” emphatically 
says an Idaho minister. ‘‘Woman suf- 
frage has been a great educator for all our 
women,”’ says a Colorado man. ‘They 
realize their responsibility, and they 
study. They are better fitted for all their 
duties than they were ten years ago.”’ 
Woman suffrage makes elections more ex- 
pensive, but it is a grand school for the 
mothers of the republic. A. 6. B. 


-_—-o- 
WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


“The discontinuance of the woman’s 
college of medicine of the Northwestern 
University of Chicago, with the announce- 
ment of the sale of its buildings, is one of 
the easiest surrenders ever known,"’ says 
the Springfield Republican. ‘‘The presi- 
dent—it would be cruel to mention his 
name—says the difficulty is that women 
are not equal to medicine,—they can’t be 
taught it. The reflection on the capacity 
of the faculty is simply crushing. If the 








whole university is on that level it might 
as well confine itself to preparatory in- 
struction. Because women are taught 
the science of medicine elsewhere, and 
with entire success, at many schools, col- 
leges, universities — what you will - in 
Europe and America. Forty years ago 
Drs. Elizabeth and Emily Blackwell were 
famous physicians, and they began from 
Geneva, N. Y. Drs. Mary Putnam Jacobi 
and Marie Zakrzewska are conspicuous 
among at least a score of women who have 
made iheir names known in very near‘the 
first rank of physicians, The University 
of Zurich gives diplomas year after year 
to women whose ability averages high- 
er than that of the men who graduate 
in medicine. The graduates from medical 
schools in New York and Philadelphia 
are numerous, and they do good service, 
—as good as the men, taking the average. 
There can be scarcely a city of any size in 
the United States where women are not 
found practising medicine on equal terms 
with men. In Springfield, for instance, a 
woman has held rank among the first 
three or four physicians in the extent of 
her practice and the quality of her work— 
two things which are not identical. And 
what is true here, is true elsewhere. If 
the Northwestern University closed its 
woman’s medical school because of the 
incapacity of its students to get hold of 
the science of medicine, it might as well 
shut up shop altogether."’ 

The Michigan Daily News, published 
by the students of Michigan University, 
says: 

Michigan’s experience with women 
medical students ia entirely different from 
Trustee Raymond's illusory statements. 
Each of the four classes in the medical 
department boasts some of its best mem- 
bers among the fairer sex. 

Dean Vaughn said last year that women 
are the equal of men in nearly all depart- 
ments of medical science, their superior 
in some, and inferior in but few—the lat- 
ter referring to research and independ- 
ent work. 

Dean Victor C, Vaughn has been presi- 
dent of the Medical College at Michigan 
University for many years, and has had, 
perhaps, more experience in educating 
women for the medical profession than 
any other man in this country. 

So general has been the ridicule called 
out by Mr. James H. Raymond’s alleged 
statement as to the incapacity of women 
for medicine that Mr. Frank P. Crandon, 
secretary of the board of trustees of 
Northwestern University, has felt obliged 
to publish an official statement as to the 
reason for the decision to discontinue the 
women’s medical school. He says: 

This decision is based upon purely finan- 
cial considerations. ‘The maintenance of 
the woman’s medical school has resulted 
in such an annual deficit for several years 
that the University trustees do not feel 
justified in continuing it. 

The quality of the scholastic work in 
said department and the attainments and 
professional excellence of its graduates 
have always been entirely satisfactory to 
the University authorities. 

Neither the board of trustees nor the 
executive committee has expressed any 
opinion which is unfavorable to women 
adopting the medical profession. If indi- 
vidual trustees have announced such a 
judgment, such opinions are to be regard- 
ed as personal matters, and not as com- 
mitting the University to similar opinions 
or theories. 

There is no probability that the medical 
work of Northwestern University will be- 
come coéducational. 

The Chicago Post points out that the 
opening of the medical departments of 
the great coéducational universities to 
women is naturally killing out the little 
separate medical schools for women, like 
that of Northwestern University. 


—o- —— 


AT THE PARKER MEMORIAL. 

A largely attended reception was given 
by the Theodore Parker Fraternity in the 
parlors of the Parker Memorial, Boston, 
last Wednesday evening, to its honorary 
women vice-presidents, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mary 
A. Livermore. Edwin D. Mead presided. 

The reception committee were Mrs. Lu- 
cia Ames Mead, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
Mrs. Edward Cummings, Mrs. Chas. W. 
Wendte, and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Mrs. E. D. Cheney was unable to be 
present, but sent a pleasant letter and a 
bunch of Theodore Parker's favorite ftlow- 
ers, the lily of the valley. Mrs. Howe 
and Mrs. Livermore received an ovation. 
They gave reminiscences of Mr. Parker, 
and there were addresses by Mr. Mead, 
Mr. Wendte, and Mr. Cummings. A high 
tribute was paid to Mrs. Cheney, and it 
called out warm applause. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Lizzir R. Donerry, of Boston, 
has been reappointed by Governor Crane 
a@ trustee of the Hospital Cottages for 
Children. 


THE QUEEN OF SPAIN has conferred 
on Mrs. E. Bird Grubb, of Edgewood 
Park, N. J., the Order of Noble Ladies of 
Maria Louisa. She is the first American 
woman to receive it. 


Mrs. E. J. E. THorpe will give a talk 
Sunday, Jan. 19, at 4.30, at Pierce Building, 
Boston. It is hoped that teachers and 
students, especially medical students, will 
take advantage of this opportunity to hear 
Mrs. Thorpe’s lecture on “*The Voice—its 
use, and the influence of its misuse on the 
physical being.’’ Allare welcome. 


Mrs. Henry ELviotrr Mort, of Eliza- 
beth, N. J.. who was a member of the 
Pan-American Board of Women Managers, 
has been appointed by the Governor of 
New Jersey to represent the State at the 
Charleston Exposition, Mrs, Mott has 
also been named by the Board of Women 
Managers of the Exposition as its official 
representative at the leading women's 
colleges of the country. 


Miss E. Bowers has lately been elected 
to the directorship of the Star of Erin 
Gold Mining Company in Melbourne, 
Australia. It is reported that when some 
of the masculine shareholders opposed the 
choice, they were quickly silenced by the 
majority, and were informed by the chair- 
man that Miss Bowers was an experienced 
person in mining matters, and fully capa- 
ble of filling the office of a director. 


Mrs. Rooseve.t has ordered a new 
supply of table linen for the White House, 
including tray cloths, napkins, doylies 
and other smaller articles, and has had 
them embroidered by the women of Porto 
Rico. The work is beautifully done, and 
in future Mrs. Roosevelt will order all her 
household linen from the same source. 
Before this no mistress of the White 
House has been able to secure suitable 
cloths for the irregularly shaped side- 
tables in its state and family dining rooms. 


Miss ELLA CoNNARD, of New York, 
was employed until recently by a life in- 
surance company in that city. Her shrewd 
business sense came under the notice of 
an Official of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. The company wanted to buy 
some land in West Thirty-fourth Street, 
to be used as terminals, but did not wish 


the fact to become public, because it would 
inevitably put the price up. The Phila- 
delphia Bulletin says: ‘*Miss Connard 


was employed to negotiate for the prop- 
erty, and so well did she manage that the 
company was saved a vast sum, the total 
payment being in the millions. The clever 
young woman’s commission was of such 
proportions that she will have a comfort- 
able income for life.”’ 


Mrs. J. K. Hupson, author of ‘‘Another 
Woman’s Letters,’’ in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine, is the wife of Gen. J. J. Hudson, of 
Topeka, Kan., for many years editor of 
the leading daily paper of that State. 
Mrs. Hudson’s forefathers are all Penn- 
sylvania Quakers, but she is thoroughly 
identified with the West, which she has 
described as ‘a growing page on which 
every man must make his own mark, 
without quotations from his ancestors.” 
She has written many stories of that re- 
gion and sketches of travel in Old Mexico, 
Cuba, etc., for Western papers and maga- 
zines. A novel entitled ‘'Esther the Gen- 
tile,’’ and six stories published in Lippin- 
cott’s from January to June, 1900, were 
the result of a special study of Mormonism 
made in Utah. General and Mrs. Hudson 
are both of them friends of equal suffrage. 


QQUEEN MARGHERITA Of Italy did a great 
many kind deeds in aid of men of letters 
and artists, which are gradually coming 
to light. She discovered the musical 
gifts of Puccini, and sent him to Milan to 
study at herexpense. The Venetian Far- 
retto was a special protégé and a favorite 
of hers among painters. Monteverde was 
her guest at Monza for six weeks while he 
modelled her bust which is now in the 
Quirinal. She never missed a chance to 
make the acquaintance of eminent for- 
eigners. A funny story is told in Profes- 
sor Hoyf’s ‘‘Reminiscences of a Sculptor" 
of her first meeting with Gregorovius. 
She invited him to dance in a quadrille 
with her, but the poor scholar conld no 
more dance than he could fly, and had to 
excuse himself. Whereupon the Queen 
remarked: ‘*“‘Very well; since you don’t 
dance, I will give up the quadrille, and 
we will have a chat together.’’ 
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LUNCHES FOR BUSINESS WOMEN. 

How to provide attractive and whole- 
some food is one of the questions most 
important to the welfare of the human 
race. The problem of satisfactory noon 
meals has been especially hard to solve 
for the growing number of women em- 
ployed in the offices and stores of our 
large cities. Alice K. Fallows, in the N. 
Y. Evening Post, gives a graphic account 
of the difficulty, and of how, in one city, 
it has been successfully met. She says: 


The failures and panic of the seventies 
jostied many women out of the home 
groove, and threw them into a city entire 
ly unprepared for this new type of wage- 
earner. For shelter they were relegated 
to the hall bedroom, where the sun shone 
not by day, and only the feeble flame of a 
kerosene lamp flickered by night. As to 
meals, breakfast and dinner they ate in 
the cheap boarding-houses where they be- 
longed, but lunch immediately became a 
problem. The solution has never been 
entirly satisfactory, for several reasons. 
The first is due to the stubborn, undenia- 
ble fact that women as a rule get less than 
men for the same amount of work. 

That fact means that the hundreds of 
self-supporting girls who frequent the 
cheap restaurants about the city have less 
to spend for lunch than the self-support- 
ing single men who frequent them, Yet 
the same bill of fare, with the same 
prices, is of course set before them both. 
The discrepancy must be met in some 
way. Any one who has attended the 
noon sessions of these low-priced restau- 
rants, and has sat day after day with a 
shifting company of her working sisters, 
knows how it is usually done. 

Two girls, one pale and sallow, the 
other with a complexion that leaves every- 
thing to be wished for, make an elaborate 
pretence of studying the bill of fare. 

“What you going to have, Sally?’’ asks 
one, finally. 

‘‘Mince pie and tea,’’ is the answer. 
“What’ll you take?”’ 

“Wheat cakes anda piece of chocolate 
cake, | guess,”’ the other replies. 

Then they go back to their offices and 
wonder why it is that they always find it 
so hard to work in the afternoon. The 
lunch costs them tem cents each, They 
are earning, perhaps, $8 a week. One 
gathers from their conversation that they 
are stenographers without much experi- 
ence, so their wages may be less, Eight 
dollars a week for board, clothes, car-fare, 
and incidentals leaves a small margin for 
lunch. Ten cents a day is all they can 
possibly afford. They might get a sand- 
wich and aglass of milk for that, bread 
and butter and apple sauce, or half a doz- 
wholesome 
But 


eu other combinations, more 
than satisfying for a sharp appetite. 
with the indiscretion of ignorance they 
prefer the frills. 

The next girl who comes in looks more 
prosperous, and belongs probably to the 
$12 or $15 a week class of wage-earners. 
Her startled eyes and the hand that flies 
to her head when a tray of dishes drops, 
make one realize how that head aches, 
and what a strain the clatter and shout- 
ing of orders and the pandemonium in 
general must mean to one who has been 
working at fever heat all the morning, 
with a pain in her temple throbbing like 
an engine. 

‘‘Let them carry their lunches from 
home,” said one woman, whose most seri- 
ous occupation was taking her Skye ter- 
rier to drive; “it’s cheaper.” 

It is cheaper, and although ‘‘cold lunch- 
es’’ have paved the way to many a case of 
nervous prostration, they are more hy« 
gienic, perhaps, than the pie and tea or 
wheat cakes and chocolate cake which 
some girls substitute. But eating in an 
office where business is no respecter of 
lunch hours, in an exposed corner, where 
every one who enters must see, is not 
pleasant. Besides, the little outing at 
noon, with the walk, the fresh sights and 
sounds, and the break in the monotony of 
a busy day, means more than any one can 
know who has not had personal contact 
with commercial New York. 

Chicago has met the problem of the 
business woman’s lunch hour with a com- 
mon-sense solution which seems to be 
eminently successful. This is a restau- 
rant for women run by women, where 
women’s peculiar aptitude for waiting on 
themselves is utilized to do away with 
waitresses, and to bring the price of a 
good substantial hot lunch within their 
means. 

The experiment was begun a few years 
ago by a number of wealthy Chicago 
women, interested in the girl who had 
to earn her way. They rented rooms, 
made all the necessary arrangements, 
then formed a club, with membership 
dues of twenty-five cents a month, which 
entitled a girl to use the dining-room and 
all the other privileges that the club 
might offer. Within a month 600 self- 
supporting women had joined, and others 
were waiting for a vacancy. Other clubs 
were soon organized in the down-town 


district, and now a number are open every 
day, some of them founded by philanthro- 
pists, and some by business women who 
are making them pay for themselves. 

Besides a dining-room, each club has a 
rest-room with couches, a sitting-room 
with periodicals, and oftentimes a library. 
Moreover, a doctor is in attendance dur- 
ing the noon hour, and any girl who is ill 
may consult her free of charge. When 
wages are so small that a doctor is a lux- 
ury not to be afforded until the time for 
the ounce of prevention is long past, the 
advice of a doctor without money and 
without price is one of the greatest bless- 
ings of the cluh. 

In the dining-room nothing on the bill 
of fare, as a rule, costs more than five 
cents, which means that a girl may have 
hot roast beef, pork, or beefsteak, with 
potato, a slice of bread, and a banana for 
eleven cents. The plan of service which 
makes these low prices possible is much 
the same in all the clubs. One of the 
most popular, with a membership list in 
the neighborhood of 1,600, has a whole 
light, airy floor of a large down-town 
building for its quarters, Opening the 
door, one turns to the right, passes the 
cheery-faced doctor in her office, and 
turns to the left, where a woman at a desk 
glances at the member’s ticket, or collects 
the five cents which is the guest fee for 
non-members. Beyond the desk one en- 
ters a well-lighted hollow square, with 
counters on three sides, where the whole 
bill of fare is displayed temptingly, that 
she who walks may choose. 

One starts in on the right, takes a plate 
from the pile at the corner, and a Japan- 
ese napkin. Next on the counter is bread 
of every kind, rolls hot and rolls cold, 
rolls French and rolls home-made, each 
for a cent apiece. Meat sandwiches, a 
little farther on, are three cents apiece, or 
two for five. Besides, there are hot meats 
and cold meats at five cents a portion, po- 
tatoes and some other vegetables at three, 
boiled rice and delicious spaghetti and 
tomatoes at five, kept steaming hot all 
the time by a patent arrangement. Tea, 
coffee, cocoa, and hot milk are four cents 
a cup, celery three cents, olives three for 
one cent, cake three cents a slice, and 
pie and the other superfluities in propor- 
tion. Such articles as these are always 
on the bill of fare, and special dishes are 
usually added each day. 

Provided with plate, napkin, and bread, 
a girl progresses along the counters, se- 
lecting what pleases her fancy, and when 
she is ready goes up to the cashier, who 
is posted at the entrance to the dining- 
room, and pays her reckoning. Passing 
through, she takes a knife, fork, and 
spoon from a table at her right, finds a 
place near one of her friends, gets a giass 
of water, and is ready to eat her lunch, 
Afterwards, if she is thoughtful, she car- 
ries her soiled dishes over to a table re- 
served for them, and goes out for a few 
minutes’ rest in the cheery, quiet sitting- 
room before she goes back to the hurry 
,and stress of her afternoon’s work, The 
average number of girls who take lunch at 
the club every day is 1,200, the best testi- 
mony possible that it meets a very defi- 
nite need. Among the members are all 
grades of wage-earners, from the shop 
girl with her $4 and $5 a week to the ex- 
pert stenographer who commands $30. 

The other Chicago clubs vary in size, 
but almost without exception they have 
as many members as they can possibly 
accommodate. The clubs do not stop 
with material benefit. They are doing 
real Settlement work as well, and enter- 
tainments, lectures, clubs, and classes are 
some of the incidental privileges. They 
reach the girls who most need wholesome 
food, wholesome recreation, and whole- 
some intellectual stimulus. The plan, 
with the impetus which Chicago’s success 
has given it, is worth trying in other 
places, where business women are quite 
as ill fed, quite as much in need of a noon- 
day rest for weary heads and jangled 
nerves, quite as hungry for pleasure and 
profit, as were the self-supporting girls in 
the ‘‘Windy City’’ before these clubs 
came to their rescue. 
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COLLEGE WOMEN’S HANDIWORK. 


Those persons who are inclined to be- 
lieve that a college education unfits a 
woman for the lighter and more ornamen- 
tal side of life should have been present 
at the College Club rooms in Boston on 
Jan. 1], to see the informal “Arts and 
Crafts’’ exhibition, modestly displayed 
“for members only.’’ The articles ex- 
hibited were each marked with the mak- 
er’s name, every exhibitor being a mem- 
ber of the College Club. Universal sur- 
prise was expressed at the number, va- 
riety and excellence of the articles dis- 
played, although many of the members 
did not take the trouble to bring in speci- 
mens of their work, so that only a portion 
of the Club was represented. The work 
ranged all the way from books, magazine 
articles, paintings, sketches, and photo- 
graphs, through every gradation of ex- 





qguisite sewing, embroidery and fancy- 





| work, down (or should we say up?) to 


jellies, cake and candy, the eatables being 
donated to the Club by the makers. 

Mary surprises were in store for the 
members. (ne whose name is widely 
known as an authority in science and edu- 
cation was represented not only by the 
printed page, but also by several pairs of 
beautifully knit silk stockings, and some 
glasses of transparent jelly. The strong- 
minded writer of thia account, who had 
exhibited among other things a crocheted 
shawl, received from a fellow-member 
who espied it the somewhat questionable 
compliment: ‘‘Why, I didn’t know that 
you could make anything/"' One mem- 
ber who has been very active in Settlement 
work exhibited a number of charming 
little baskets of her own weaving, similar 
to those made in Alaska, and also a won- 
derful large darning box, big enough to 
contain all the family mending. Another 
member showed specimens of tasteful 
book-binding. Not the least admired of 
the fancy articles were some dainty in- 
fants’ dresses, brought by two of the young 
mothers of the Club, and a third said she 
should also have brought something of 
the sort, if she were not obliged to be 
constantly in pursuit of her lively hope- 
ful, so that she had no time to sit down 
and embroider! The exhibition was unani- 
mously pronounced a grand success, and 
the probabilities are that next year there 
will be a still larger and more representa- 
tive one. Eva CHANNING, 
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STATE REGULATION OF VICE. 





Let every reader of the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL who is interested in the question of 
the State regulation of vice send to Sur- 
geon-General George M. Sternberg, at 
Washington, for a copy of his annual re- 
port for the year ending June 30, 1901. 

During this time, the obnoxious system 
of regulation (Gen. Sternberg calls it ‘‘su- 
perintendence’’) of vice has been in full 
operation in the Philippines, in Cuba and 
in Porto Rico, It was introduced in the 
Philippines in November, 1898. 

On page 319 of this report it is acknowl- 
edged that during the year 1900, there 
were 13,448 American soldiers stricken 
with the three worst forms of the mala- 
dies against which “regulation” is sup- 
posed to guard, 

To what extent has official government 
‘*superintendence”’’ of vice diminished 
these maladies in the past year? 

Page 171 of the same report says: 

Since the close of the calendar year, 
reports from the chief surgeon of the 
division of the Philippines show that these 
diseases have increased materially in their 
prevalence. In April, 1901, they consti- 
tuted 20.42 per cent, of the total sickness 
compared with 8.97 per cent. in Septem- 
ber, 1900. 

In other words, under the official sanc- 
tion and superintendence of vice, the mal- 
adies resulting from vice have more than 
doubled in six months. 

More than a year ago it was announced 
that the supporters of the system wished 
to extend it, and to set apart a special 
quarter of Manila for women of bad char- 
acter, but that they meant to wait until 
after the national election, for fear of 
alienating the Methodist vote—and, inci- 
dentally, the votes of other citizens who 
do not favor State-sanctioned vice. The 
scheme has now been carried out. 

This report says (page 171): 

The Board of Health of Manila has in- 
stituted measures for the control of these 
infections among the women of the tewn, 
including the segregation of prostitutes in 
acertain part of the city and a careful 
system of superintendence over them. 

On page 172 is given a part of a report 
of Sifrgeon-Major L. M. Maus, who in- 
spected the hospital at Calamba in the 
province of Laguna, where the regulation 
system is also in force. The report is 
dated February 24, 1901. Major Maus 
found that in spite of the boasted ‘‘super- 
intendence”’ of vice, ‘‘about fifty per cent. 
of the garrison were affected with vene- 
real diseases.’’ He says: 

An examination system, with certifi- 
cates, has been adopted for the women of 
the town, the examinations being con- 
ducted by Contract Surgeon Smith, but it 
has not appeared to lessen the evil. It is 
believed that the well women pass their 
certificates around to their less fortunate 
sisters during business hours, and hence 
the inefficiency of the system. The mat- 
ter has attracted considerable official at- 
tention at Calamba, and the district com- 
mander has ordered the post commander 
to deport all women found diseased, the 
place of deportation and method of getting 
other corporations to accept them being 
left to the ingenuity of the commanding 
officers. So far, nothing has been done in 
this regard, on account of the difficulties 
involved. 

Major Maus declares that: 

Unless something is done immediately, 
from 20 to 40 per cent. of troops stationed 
in provincial towns are liable to become 
incapacitated for military duty more or 
less from this cause. 

This does not look as if State regulation 
of vice were a success even from the 
hygienic standpoint. 

In some other parts of the Philippine 
islands, “regulation’’ is carried on much 


more shamelessly than in Manila. Rev. | Tenement houses, bad and good, vile 





Dr, Wilbur F. Crafts, of Washington, D.C., 
has a letter from a soldier in Jolo Jolo 
which confirms in detail the charges of 
the official establishment of houses of ill 
fame for the American soldiers. The 
absolute trustworthiness of the writer of 
the letter is vouched for by a well-known 
minister in the United States, and it will 
be remembered that testimony to the 
same effect had already been made public 
by the Rev. F, H. Morgan, a prominent 
Methodist minister, who had visited the 
place and made a personal investigation 
to verify the reports, which had seemed tu 
him almost incredible. 

This letter sets forth that at Jolo, where 
about four hundred American soldiers are 
stationed, there is no chaplain, noreligious 
instruction of any kind, and there have 
been no religious services for two years. 
But there are three official houses of infa- 
my with thirty-five or forty inmates, most 
of them Japanese girls. One house is set 
apart for the officers, the others are for the 
private soldiers. The letter says: ‘‘Every 
man is full of the latest information about 
these women, and all their extra time 
seems to be spent in these dens.”’ 

The writer further says: 

Now I want to start a movement in 
America among the clergymen which, I 
hope, will effect some good results. The 
commanding officer in this post has in- 
vited to, and established in this town, a 
system of prostitution which is a dis- 
grace to Christianity. Not only has he 
established it, but he facilitates and inter- 
ests himself in it in every way. Not only 
in this post does this system prevail, but 
in several others. Ought it to be the 
means of proving to the Filipinos that 
they have made a change for the good 
when they see such things? Can the mis- 
sionary work be carried on with good re- 
sults among the natives, when before, in 
their ignorance, nd such thing existed? 
And now, when they are supposed to be 
under the flag that tends to uplift things, 
should they have such dreadful proof of 
enlightenment? ‘Then, again, there are 
young American girls and children in the 
town; how must they and their mothers 
feel when they are compelled to be cog- 
nizant of such transactions through the 
limited area of the town? : 

Many protests are being sent to Wash- 
ington against the State regulation of 
vice in our new possessions, and against 
the use in the Army Medical School at 
Washington of a text-book advocating 
such regulation, Some persons and so- 
cieties are sending these protests to the 
War Department, but this is useless, as 
Secretary Root is so wedded to the regu- 
lation system that argument and appeal 
are wasted upon him. The place to send 
such protests is (1) one copy to the Presi- 
dent, (2) one copy to your Representative 
in Congress, and (33) one copy to each of 
the U. S. Senators from your State. 

ee 
THE CAMERA AS AN INSTRUMENT OF 
GRACE. 


the 
monthly edited by Josiah Strong and Wil- 
liam H. Tolman that throws so much 
light on social problems and industrial 
betterment, the Senior Editor tells a story 
of ‘Boss Tweed,’ who once asked Nast, 
the great cartoonist, to travel a year in 
Europe at his expense, offering as a reason 
the following: ‘'My constituents cannot 
all read, but they can look at pictures.” 
The cartoonist is still in evidence as a 
moral force, but probably his power has 
waned sincethe day of Thomas Nast, 
even though his art should again reach 
the height of Nast at his best, because the 
conscience as well as the mind has learned 
to take relief in the thought of exaggera- 
tion. The element of untruthfulness in 
the cartoon makes for debility. But in- 
stead of the cartoon as a moral force 
comes the camera, because the sun tells 
no lies. There are no exaggerations in 
its reports, if rightly dealt with. Jacob 
Riis is a skillful writer; he is a man with 
a tender heart and noble spirit, but not 
his pen but his camera did the best work 
in his greatest of books, ‘‘How the Other 
Half Lives;’’ and his own splendid story 
as told in his last book, ‘‘The Making of 
an American,”’ has the stamp of reality 
and honesty with it because of the coun- 
tersign of the sun impressed by the kodak, 
Governor Pingree, now of blessed memory, 
—let all speak his name with respect!— 
started a laugh all over the country when 
he suggested his potato-patch helpfulness 
to city-bound working men and women. 
But the laugh was changed to admiration 
and applause when the camera showed 
the onion beds and cabbage patches bor- 
dered with flowers, with happy women and 
children and sturdy men with the hoe 
standing in their midst. 

The crusade against the smoke nuisance 
in Chicago has found that the best testi- 
mony even in court is the testimony of the 
camera. It would tell the truth even con- 
cerning the Chicago University. When it 
photographed the black stream of soot 
pouring out of its high chimneys, apolo- 
gies and amends were promptly furthcom- 
ing. 

Sociology, one of the newest of sciences, 
is awakening to the value of the camera. 


In arecent number of Social Service 
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alleys and model streets, industrial mal- 
adjustments, as well as ideal adjustments, 
are forcibly evidenced by the camera. 
The magazine referred to above contains 
convincing pictures of coéperative ten- 
ement homes stretching out into winsome 
streets at Gateshead, Halstead and other 
cities of England. 

These considerations are forced upom 
us at times by the reminder of the daily 
press that the kodak occupied an immense 
place in the recent pack of Santa Claus. 
It was among the favorite fruit of the 
Christmas tree. The camera promises te 
become a more necessary part of a boy's 
or girl’s equipment next summer than the 
watch was twenty years ago. 

Who can teach these boys and girls that 
the camera is not a toy, but a tool; not 
something to fool with, but something 
to study with? There is a moral pov- 
erty, an intellectual vacancy, an artis- 
tic cruderess all the more pathetic be- 
cause unconscious, in the young man or 
young woman, oftentimes college bred, 
who goes around with @ camera in search 
of the grotesque and the absurd; whose 
collection of plates and films carries a 
mass of distorted comrades and absurd 
situations. 

The camera represents the new hunting 
in the country, the capturing of life with- 
out taking it, In the city it serves the 
new study of sociology. Let these boys 
and girls go in search of the triumphs, the 
noble attitudes, the graceful poses of men 
and women at work, whether these work- 
ers be street-sweepers or college profes- 
sors. Let them seek the wretched places 
in our cities, the cruel violations of jus- 
tice; photograph them that they may stay 
in their consciences and confront other 
consciences. It is possible with the cam- 
era to make pictures that ate arguments, 
catch scenes that are appeals and faces 
that invoke prayer. The ‘camera fiend"’ 
is @ familar phrase and not a very unfa- 
miliar character. We await the ‘camera 
philosopher’’'—aye, the ‘‘camera angel.’’ 

May we call down a New Year’s blessing 
upon the new hunter and student of the 
divinest of sciences, the science of society, 
whose best aily is the sun! 

Let the camera be consecrated! 

Let the kodak be baptized!—Unity. 
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WOMEN AS FARMERS. 


George E. Scott, in the Orange Judd 
Farmer, writes of the successful manage- 
ment of farms by widows who have been 
left with mortgages to pay off and chil- 
dren to educate. He says: 

“Tt know a frail-looking little woman 
who lost her husband forty years ago, 
leaving her with three little boys and a 
mortgaged farm. Did she sell out? No, 
but with will and determination she went 
to work to pay off the debt on the farm. 
She did that, and educated her 
Then she purchased another farm for the 
eldest boy, and all worked with a will to 
pay for it. After that was accomplished, 
another was bought and paid for, for the 
second son; and now that grand little 
mother rests from her labors in the old 
homestead, which is to be transferred to 
the third boy. Maybe those boys are not 
proud of that mother, who has been to 
them both father and mother in one; and 
well may they say that her last days shall 
be her best! 

‘Ata Northern Ohio institute two win- 
ters ago, a woman told an audience that 
her husband had died a few years before, 
leaving her the possessor of a large farm, 
and that every year she had grown, har- 
vested, and marketed thirty acres of pota- 
toes, in addition to other incidents of 
farm life. Another had been left with a 
farm and thirty head of dairy cows, with 
a lucrative retail milk trade in a prosper- 
ous city. She had taken up the work 
where her husband left off, and found not 
only a handsome living, but employment 
that made bereavement less hard to bear. 

“One of the most conspicuous cases 
came under my own observation. It was 
an Irishman who, when his first wife was 
living, was poor as the poorest. The wife 
died, leaving the man with three little 
girls. He remarried in a shorter time 
than is usual. That was twenty years 
ago, and now those people have a comfor- 
table home and small farm, and are mak- 
ing money every year. While the man is 
a hard-working, -industrious fellow, the 
management and economy of the farm 
came through the wife. 

“One day, driving over a nice section of 
country, two farms were pointed out te 
me. One of three hundred acres was left 
to a son by a rich father. It was well 
stocked and in good condition. In ten 
years the young fellow had made an as- 
signment. The other farm contained one 
hundred and sixty acres, with fine build- 
ings on it, and the whole farm in excel- 
lent repair, This farm was the property 
of an Irishwoman who had been left a 
widow, twenty years before, on an eighty- 
acre tract, heavily mortgaged, with two 
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thrift and tact the mortgage was paid off, 
more money made, and another eighty- 
acre tract added to the first. ‘The chil- 
dren were educated, one son going 
through the university and being re- 
tained as an instructor. The daughter 
was highly educated, and is teaching in a 
seminary. The other son, a well-educated 
youth, remains at home aiding the mother 
in the management of the farm. 

‘‘The woman president of the institute 
mentioned gave her experience as the 
widow of a minister, left homeless, with 
two boys to raise and educate, She had 
been trained on a farm in girlhood, When 
adversity overtook her. she went to the 
country, rented a small place, and took 
up the poultry business as a means of 
gaining a livelihood for herself and her 
boys. With perseverance and tact she 
had been able to make her venture a suc- 
cess, and expected to enlarge her already 
profitable vocation. 

“‘T am often incensed at the criticism of 
some writers upon the successful efforts 
made by women in the réle of farmers 
and stock-raisers. The right ‘to earn 
bread by the sweat of thy face’ was in- 
tended as much for my girl as for your 
boy, and if it ever comes to the crucial 
test, may that girl, be she yours or mine, 
show to the world that she can handle 
farms as well as needles or kindergar- 
tens.”’ 
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IS THE KITCHEN THE BASIS OF THE 
FAMILY? 


The German student vf domestic prob- 
lems, Lily Braun, has published a book 
on ‘*Woman’s Work and Domestic Econo- 
my,’’ the burden of which is ‘‘Dilettan- 
tism in the kitchen and a sentimental 
regard for the traditional hearth-stone 
must be met by codperation and a con- 
sciousness of the historical development 
of the family.’’ She agrees with Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman that a ‘‘family unity 
which is only bound together with a 
tablecloth is of questionable value.’’ 
Frau Braun says that while, in course of 
time, the hearth has been supplanted by 
the central heating system and the hun- 
dred and one hearthstone activities be- 
come specialized, the hearthstone idea has 
become so incorporated in the social creed 
that to disagree with those whu believe 
the individua] cookstove is as necessary 
as the individual conscience, is to be ac- 
cused of social heresy. She proposes a 
plan for coéperative housekeeping which 
is not altogether novel upon this side of 
the water. The points of advantage for 
the working people are most evident 
where the care of the children is, con- 
eerned, Trained nurses, as well as trained 
cooks, are regarded essential in her plan. 
In a large apartment-house, built for co- 
operative housekeeping, the privacy of 
the family would still be maintained in 
spite of the disappearance of the private 
kitchen. Meals, cooked in the central 
kitchen, could be eaten in the common 
dining-room, or could be taken to the 
apartments of those who preferred their 
own dining-rooms. The means for under- 
taking such an establishment are discussed 
with a recognition of the present depend 
ence of labor upon capital. ‘The author 
suggests building and loan associations, or 
interested capitalists willing to take the 
risk of investment. She thinks the re- 
sults of such a change are evident. When 
at home, working mothers would have 
time to devote to their husbands and chil- 
dren and to the cultivation of their minds 
and bodies. Frau Braun quotes Kropot- 
kin: 

The emancipation of woman does not 
mean the opening to her of the doors of 
the universities, courts, and parliaments; 
it means much more the freeing of woman 
from cook-stove and doen ve and the 
establishing of a system which will allow 
her to educate her children and take part 
in the social life. 

Charlotte Teller, who reviews Frau 
Braun’s work for the current Journal of 
Political Economy, says the student of 
social evolution knows that the small 
kitchen must go, as did the small work- 
shop. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

It is said that in Montreal, out of 38,000 
voters, 21,330 will be unable to cast their 
ballots in the mayoralty election because 
of non-payment of taxes and water rates. 


The idea of Arbor Day started in the 
United States, but did not stop there, 
Great Britain, France, Spain, Japan and 
New Zealand now all celebrate an Arbor 
Day. 

In the last Congress two-thirds of the 
representatives were lawyers. The pres- 
ent House has twelve farmers, two plant- 
ers, one druggist, two mine-operators and 
one vessel master. 


In resenting a slur upon Irish illiteracy, 
the Boston Pilot calls attention to the fact 
that in Ireland, ‘‘among the applicants 
for marriage-certificates in 1901, 86.8 per 
eent. of the husbands and 89.8 per cent. of 
the wives could read and write.”” The 





opponents of equal suffrage in the United 
States, with whom ‘the ignorant Irish- 
woman” is a stock argument against the 
ballot for women, are invited to note that 
the young woman of Ireland is Jess uften 
illiterate than the young man. 


Milwaukee is to have a curfew law for- 
bidding children under fourteen to be on 
the street between 8 P. M. and 8 A. M. 
unless acompanied by adults. The local 
humane society secured the ordinance. 


Dr. David Paulson, a Chicago nerve 
specialist, declares that much drunken- 
ness, especially in young men, is caused by 
highly-spiced food, and the use by cooks of 
pepper, mustard and similar relishes. To 
this the doctor attributes also the tendency 
to the cigarette habit. 


The setting of a great hope is like the 
setting ofthe sun. The brightness of our 
life is gone. Shadows of evening fall 
around us, and the world seems but adim 
reflection—itself a broader shadow; we 
look forward into the coming night. The 
soul withdraws into itself. Then stars 
arise, and the night is holy.—H. W. Long- 
fellow. 


The dowager empress of China is get- 
ting to be quite like an American politi- 
cian meeting his constituents. At the court 
pageant in Pekin she was seen to bow 
amiably to the women of the foreign lega- 
tions who were spectators of the parade, 
and no bow like it has been known in 
China for 5,000 years. 


Among the newspapers outside the large 
cities which have had editorials within 
the last few days warmly advocating suf- 
frage for women may be mentioned the 
Portland (Me.) EHzpress, Lewiston (Me.) 
Journal, Waterville (Me.) Mail, Newburgh 
(N.Y.) News, Morristown (Pa.) Herald, 
Marion (Ind.) Chronicle and Smithville 
(Va.) Gazette. 


A little girl from a crowded tenement- 
house was delightedly telling a friend in 
the College Settlement about her new 
teacher. ‘She is a perfect lady, that’s 
what sheis,”’ said thechild. ‘Huh! How 
do you know she’s a perfect lady?”’ ques- 
tioned her friend. ‘You’ve only known 
her two days.”’ ‘‘It’s easy enough tell- 
ing,’’ was the indignant answer. ‘I 
know she’sa perfect lady because she 
makes me feel polite all the time.’’ 
— Youth's Companion. 


The effort to prohibit live pigeon 
matches in New York State has failed. 
The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
says: ‘‘The noble army of sportsmen 
looked up the law, found out that nobody 
had the right te interfere with them, and 
proceeded with their work of torture. 
This wretched business will probably go 
on until the Legislature takes a hand and 
forbids the man behind the shot gun, as it 
has already forbidden other people, to 
indulge in wanton cruelty to animals.”’ 


‘Every up-to-date druggist should have 
two women in his employ,’’ said Henry 
P. Hynson of’ Baltimore at a meeting of 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy the 
otherday. ‘Instead of a janitor the drug- 
gist should have a janitress, a woman who 
will do the laundry work of the store and 
see to it that all the linen is clean. The 
second woman should take care of all the 
bottles and pharmaceutical utensils, and 
be responsible for their cleanliness. You 
will find that a woman thus employed is 
cleaner and quicker than a man, and will 
break fewer dishes.”’ 


Before the Revolution Mrs. Sarah Wil- 
son kept a boarding - school in Philadel- 
phia. Her course, as advertised, was as 
follows: ‘Young ladies may be educated 
in a genteel manner and pains taken to 
teach them in regard to their behaviour, 
on reasonable terms. They may be taught 


all sorts of fine needlework, viz., working ; 


on catgut or flowering muslin, satin stitch, 
cross stitch, open work, tambour, embroid- 
ering curtains or chairs, writing and 
cyphering. Likewise waxwork in all its 
several branches, never as yet particularly 
taught here; also how to take profiles in 
wax, to make wax flowers*and fruits and 
pin-baskets.”’ 


The bequests of Henry Villard of Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., to New York institutions, 
amounting to $102, 500, have brought to 
the State $38,000, under the new law relat- 
ing to the tax on public and charitable be- 
quests. It seems somewhat odd to see 
the State decreasing the amount willed to 
such institutions as the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the Infirmary for Women 
and Children, the Charity Organization 
Society, the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, to hospitals, and so 
forth. If one wants to do good, one must 
pay the State heavily for the privilege,— 
or rather the objects of the benefaction 
have to pay it. They could have it all if 
the testator would give outright while 
living.— Springfield Republican, 

A dispatch from St. Petersburg says: 
‘‘Long-continued agitation has induced 
the government to authorize the Moscow 
Polytechnic Museum to open a course in 
agriculture for women. This step is re- 








$100 REWARD, $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrb. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only. positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 


_ the foundation of the disease. and giving | 


the patient strength by building up the 


constitution and assisting nature in doing | 
The proprietors have so much | 
faith in its curative powers that they | 


its work, 


offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it fails to cure. Send for list of tes- 
timonials. Address, 
F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 














garded as a victory for women in their 


struggle for higher scientific education. | 


It has been won largely by the capacity 
women have shown in the medical profes- 
sion and in certain departments of official- 
dom, especially as famine inspectors. The 
frequent famines of the last fifteen years 
have impressed the government with the 


necessity for raising the national standard | 


of agriculture. The number of Russian 
men of fairly high education is compar- 
atively small. Agriculture has no brilliant 
future in store for these, and most of them 
naturally prefer other occupations, and in 
consequence the movement to permit 
women to engage in agriculture has at 
length been indorsed by the government.”’ 


>? 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE VACCINATION BEE. 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL, 





They were beginning to think they would 
decline mamma's invitation to her Vac- 
cination Bee, Still it said, ‘‘Refresh- 
ments will be served.’’ They were fond 
of refreshments. 

They all appealed to Philip, because he 
was the boy of thefamily. He was always 
ready to be appealedto. It usually made 
him plant his feet wide apart, thrust his 
hands into his pockets and look wise. 
Anyway, that was what he did now. 

“T guess—I’ll—go,’’ said Mabel, slowly. 

“Me, too,’’ said Merry. 

‘*An’ me,”’ Elizabeth echoed. 

‘*That’s all right,’’ the boy of the family 

remarked, patronizingly. ‘*There’ll be 
the refreshments, anyhow. [ meant to go 
all the time. I wouldn’t mind any if it 
hurt; but of course with girls it’s differ- 
ent.”’ 
“Oh, yes, of course!’’ sighed Mabel, 
sadly. She was Philip’s twin, and it came 
hard to bea girl. She had never minded 
till Philip put on pants. After that her 
short little petticoats had been a continual 
humiliation to her. 

“Girls usually cry,’’ went on the family 
boy loftily. 
They can’t bear hurting the way men can, 
poor things!’’ 

‘Do you suppose it will hurt, Philip?’’ 
Elizabeth breathed in awe. 

This was terrible. 


‘‘Ho, I mean they always do! | 


The three little girls | 


HUMOROUS. 


The trouble with most of us is not so 
much that we have a hard row to hoe, but 
that we dislike hoeing.— Puck. 


**How do you know he loves you?” said 
Miss Cayenne. ‘He writes me such beau- 
tiful letters.’’ ‘“‘Humph! That isn’t love. 

| That's literature.” — Washington Star. 


' 

| Little Jeannette’s mother found her with 
| her face all covered with jam from ear to 
;ear. “O Jeannette,’ said her mother, 
| ‘what would you think if you caught me 
looking like that some day?” “I should 
think you'd had an awfully good time, 
mamma,”’ 


**T see that a Western Congressman has 

| introduced a bill to provide for a univer- 

sal language.”’ ‘*What’s the good of it?”’ 

“*T guess you wouldn't ask if yon had to 

carry a district in which there were seven- 

| teen distinct varieties of foreigners,’’— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Miss Pretty—I don’t see how you can 
whistle through your fingers that way. I 
could never do it in the world. 

Mr. Goodheart (wishing to compliment 
her delicate little hands)—No, Miss Pret- 
ty, if you should try it your whole hand 
would slip into your mouth.—Tit- Bits, 


| His Economy.—‘‘Is your husband going 
to make any new resolutions this year?” 
asked the visitor. ‘I think not,’ answered 
the woman whe had just been reminded 
that it would be necessary to economize; 
**T am afraid he will have to content him- 
self with last year’s made over,’’— Wash- 
ington Star. 


A Frenchwoman in New York, who had 
employed a carpenter to do some repairs, 
received from him a bill considerably in 
excess of the sum agreed upon. The lady 
in remonstrating put her French thought 
into the following English: ‘‘But you are 
much more dear to me than when we were 
first engaged!’’ 


A Chicago judge entered an eating-house 
and was approached by a waiter, who re- 
marked cheerily: 

“T have deviled kidneys, pigs’ feet and 
| calves’ brains.’’ 

“Have you?’’ replied the jurist, coolly. 
“Well, what are your ailments to me? I 
came here to eat.’’ 


A certain Congressman has instructed 
his butler to tell all undesirable callers 
that he is in the bath and cannot be seen. 
Last week a constituent with a grievance 
called every day at the house, but no mat- 
ter at what hour he presented himself, he 
was invariably informed that the honora- 
ble member of Congress was bathing. His 
last visit he timed late in the afternoon, 
but was again chagrined to learn that Mr. 
X. was in his bath. 

“T must see him,”’ said the visitor, ‘‘my 
business is most important. I'll wait until 
he is through with his bath.’’ 

‘*Dat’s no use,’’ replied the Negro but- 
ler; ‘“‘gen’leman done waited foe hours de 
udder day; Mr. X. he warn’t through 
then.” 

Whereupon the disappointed constitu- 
ent wrote upon his card: ‘‘You may suc- 
ceed, if you persevere, in getting your 
body clean one of these days; but if you 
should spend the rest of your life in a 
bath-tub it would not purify your con- 
science or your political record!”’ 

















‘The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


' BY GEORGE A. O. ERNST 


of the Suffolk Bar, 


hung their heads and crept closer together | 


Of course it 
To be the girl 


for each other’s sympathy. 
was even worse for Mabel. 
end of twins! 

There were four invitations. The chil- 
dren had found them under their plates at 
breakfast. Mamma would be pleased to 
have Miss Mabel’s, Miss Elizabeth’s, Miss 
Merry’s, and Master Philip’s company at 
her Vaccination Bee at half past three 
o’clock P. M., and would they please all 
bring their pluck with them? Refresh- 
ments would be served. 

Nobody knew just what pluck meant, 
but they all knew what refreshments did. 
At half past three they went up-stairs to 
mamma’s room, 

“I didn’t bring any of—that, you know; 
did you, Philip?’’ whispered Mabel, at the 
door. The family boy shrugged 
shoulders. 

‘‘No-o,’’ he admitted, ‘but I guess I 
can get some easy enough when I find out 
what ’tis.’’ 

There was another guest at the bee. 
Dear old Doctor Bly was sitting there in 
mamma’s rocking-chair. He was eating 
some of the refreshments. 

Well, they found out what a Vaccination 
Bee was right away, of course. 


were ladies, Philip said. Philip was a 
little white and breathless while it went 


on, Perhaps he was afraid some of them | 


would cry outor make a fuss, being just 
girls; but they didn’t, not even little 
Elizabeth. She screwed her eyes tight 
shut and said Mother Goose rhymes to 
herself as fast as possible. 

Then it came Philip’s turn. No, no, I 
can’t tell you what happened, and I know 
the three little girls will not—because 
they are ladies. Besides, it wasn’t such a 
very loud one! — Youth's Companion. 


his 


The girls , 
were all vaccinated first, because they | 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 


f 


PRICE, $2.00, 


His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Repubdlt- 
can, 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 

| Transcript. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
| to the understanding of all intelligent people, 
|! and is an excellent book to have in the library 
for ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

There has beeen no more efficient and consci- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
judicial temperament. All important questions 
n regard to property are made plain, and the 
| book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.— Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


__ Avery helpful and suggestive volume.—Boston 
Budget. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. ose whose cause 
he has advecated, the wwomen of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so able a champion.— American Law 
Review. 








- EDUCATIONAL. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medica) school tm 
at 4 ) fitet modical h 
© first mé school in the coun to 
establish a four years’ course. . wed 
Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facilf- 
ties. boy my of 20,000 patients being annually 


availa le for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 





Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901. 


: Entrance examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 
901. 





Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 Instructo rs 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L, Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free, 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College of Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean,{Box 126, N. College 
Ave. and 21st St. 





Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues addrese 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICER AND RESIDENCE: 


1s BE. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
ofticial organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A, M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp, Cor. Seo’y. 


WESTOVER & FOS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 








Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 
131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EBW. H. EDWARDS. 
Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.8.A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





To Real Estate Owners. 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in pa! order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the Woman’s JouRNAL 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


The Committee Constitutional 
Amendments of Massachusetts will give 
a public hearing to the petitioners for 
the submission of an amendment strik- 
ing the word ‘male’ from the suf- 
frage clause of the State Constitution. 
The hearing will take place on Friday, 
Jan. 24, at 10 A. M., in Room 240, State 
House. Henry C. Buiss, 

Chairman Senate Committee. 
GrorGE H., FALL, 
Chaigman House Committee. 


on 
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MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


rhe Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting on 
Jan. 23. The business meeting for the elec- 
ticn of officers, the hearing of reports, and 
the mapping out of work for the year, will 
be held at $ Park Streetat 10 A.M. All 
interested are invited to be present, but the 
only persons entitled to vote at the business 
meeting will be delegates from the local 
Leagues (each League is entitled to send 
one delegate at large, and one more for every 
25 paid-up embers) and the officers of the 
State Association—president, clerk, corres- 
ponding secretary, treasurer, auditors, mem- 
bers of the State board of Directors, superin- 
tendents of departments, and the presidents 
of the local Leagues, who are ex-oficiis vice 
presidents of the State Association. This 
meeting is one of the most important occa- 
sions of the whole year, and all the Leagues 
are urged to send full delegations. Each 
League is asked to send a three-minute 
written report of its year’s work, to be read 
at the business meeting 

LUNCH AND WORK CONFERENCE. 

A new departure will be made in con- 
nection with the annual meeting. Among 
the most interesting and useful features of 
the National Conventions for some years 
past have been the Work Conferences. After 
our business meeting, which is expected to 
adjourn about 1 P. M., there will be a lunch 
at the Westminister, on Copley Square 
This will be followed by a Work Conference, 
at which three topics will be considered :(1) 
What is the best way to get new members? 
(2)What is the best way to raise money ? (3) 
What is the best way to interest the young 
people? Each topic will be presented in 
short speeches by two workers who have 
been especially successful in that particular 
line, and will be thrown open for questions 
and discussion. This Work Conference will 
be of great interest and profit, and there 
should be a large attendance. It will be 
open to all suffragists who take tickets. 
The lunch tickets will be 50 cents, and ag it is 
necessary to know in advance for how many 
to provide, all persons intending to be 
present are asked to send their names not 
later than Jan. 19 to the chairman of the 
committee, Mrs. Jessica Henderson, at ' 
Park Street, Room 7, Boston 

The Work Conference will this year take 
the place of the usual public meeting. Mrs. 


Mary A. Livermore will be present. 
-_---— 


NATIONAL CONVENTION NOTES. 





Besides the many foreign delegates, the fol- 
lowing are among the American speakers ex- 
pected at the National Suffrage Convention 
in Washington : 

Rev. Heber Newton, Hon. William Dud- 
ley Foulke, Jobn S. Crosby, Oswald Garrison 
Villard, Senator Thomas M. Paterson, of 
Colorado, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Gilmer (Dor- 
othy Dix), Miss Gail Laughlin, Mrs. Helen 
A. Shaw, Miss Margaret Haley, of the Chica- 
go Teachers’ Federation, Dr. Cora Smith 
Eaton, Rev. Ida C. Hultin, and Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw. 

A reception will be given the delegates by 
Mrs. Ex-Senator Henderson of Missouri, in 
her magnificent mansion on liith Street ex- 
tended. The delegates will also be received 
by President and Mrs. Roosevelt if the Presi- 
dent gets back from the Charleston Exposi- 
tion in time. Two hours willbe givento an 
excursion about Washington on what is 
known as the ‘‘Seeing Washington”’ train, 
and the chief points of the city will be 
visited on the trip. 

A bill has been introduced in the House 
and the Senate and referred to the appropri- 
ate Committee for the submission of a six- 
teenth amendment granting suffrage to 
women. The customary hearing will be 
held before these Committees some time 
during the Convention. 


— oe ——— 


PERSONAL INITIATIVE NEEDED. 


One of the most important lessons 
which women have to learn is the abso- 
lute necessity of personal initiative for the 
achievement of success in life. Whatever 
the aim, whether industrial, professional, 
or domestic, position will largely depend 
upon individual effort wisely directed. 
Without it a woman will sooner or later 
become a practical nonentity. 

The New York Times tells the following 
story of a young lady of that city. Her 
father and brothers met with business re- 
verses. ‘‘When the firm failed, every 
cent owned by the family was gone, and 


the young lady, scarcely within her twen- 
ties, had had no practical education. She 
was ao exquisite pianist. Music lessons 
she decided upon. ‘The trouble was 
where to get the scholars, 

*‘As usual, with the falling of the for- 
tune there was a rising of the family 
pride. None must know the true state of 
affairs. In time the men would regain 
their feet, and until then there must not 
be an inkling that there was embarrass- 
ment—so the men decided. 

“The young woman decided that the 
men might not regain their feet in time; 
also that she did not intend burdening 
anybody, and that now was her chance to 
show of what she was made. She hinted 
at giving music lessons. 

“There must be nothing like that, she 
was told. Where would you get scholars 
without all creation knowing that a shoe 
pinched? The idea of a woman in their 
family earning her own livelihood was 
more than the men felt called upon to en- 
dure, she was told. With an ordinary 
young woman that would have been 
enough, and she would have done as ad- 
vised. 

‘*Perhaps it was her ignorance of the 
ways of the world and of business that 
prompted her and in time secured her 
success, But the way to get scholars, 
she decided, was to go after them. Also 
friends must not know—in that she con- 
curred with her advisers. 

‘She said not a word to any one, but 
left her home to ‘stroll in the park,’ 
When she returned she confided to her 
mother that she had her first piano 
scholar. Nothing must be said to the 
men, she cautioned, 

‘‘Next day she returned from another 
‘stroll,’ and had found another scholar. 
Thereafter she strolled daily for a month, 
at the end of which time she had an in- 
come of $15 a week, and every cent of it 
picked up in a field open to all. 

‘**How did I do it?’ she said; ‘why, 
easily, with a little patience. I thought 
when a person wants anything the way to 
get it is to goafterit. I went into a sec- 
tion of the city where I knew people lived 
who could afford to take music lessons, 
and thereafter all was plain sailing. 

***T picked the first house I came to and 
asked: ‘‘Do you want a music teacher 
here?’’ They said they did not. At forty- 
six other houses they said the same, but 
in one place they gave me the number of 
a place where they thought a piano teach- 
er was wanted. 

‘**T called there and played for the 
mother of the children, and was engaged 
—two lessons a week. Next day was a 
repetition of the first, except that I got 
two scholars at three lessons a week. 
Next day I rang sixty door-bells without 
getting any scholars, but the next day and 
the next I got one each. 

‘“**In that way I picked up enough 
scholars to have an income of $15 a week. 
In time, making friends with my scholars, 
they recommended me to others, and 
when I found that my time was likely to 
be taken up entirely with lessons, I raised 
my price, got rid of all those that did not 
feel like paying the advance, and set out 
into higher districts. That is simple 
enough, and I don’t see anything unusual 
about it.’’’ 

Here was a case where, without the aid 
of friends or investment of capital, a 
young woman made herself independent 
by her own unaided intelligence and en- 
terprise in a field where competition was 
open to all comers. Pluck and good judg- 
ment achieved success, otherwise unat- 
tainable. = i. 


-_--_- 





COOKS, DRESSMAKERS, AND LEGISLATORS. 





Mr. Henry T. Finck says: 

There is no more reason why men 
should not legislate for women in all 
things than why they should not cook for 
them in restaurants, or design artistic 
gowns forthem. Are not the best chefs 
men always, and do not all the women 
who can afford it wear tailor-made gowns 
designed by men? In other words, do not 
women often deliberately choose men to 
be their law-makers, even in so distinc- 
tively feminine a matter as dress? 

Grant, for the sake of argument, that 
the best cooks, dressmakers, and legisla- 
tors are invariably men; does it follow 
that every woman ought to be compelled 
to have a man for her cook and a man for 
her dressmaker, and, moreover, that she 
ought to be allowed no voice in deciding 
who the man shall be, or how much she 
shall pay him? If not, why should she 
be debarred from all voice in choosing the 
legislator who is to make laws for her, 
and whose salary she must help to pay? 

‘‘Women often deliberately choose men 
to be their legislators’? in the equal suf- 
frage States. In fact, it is their usual 
practice. In Wyoming, where women 
have had the full ballot for thirty-three 
years, no woman has ever gone to the 
Legislature; and in Colorado, Utah, and 
Idaho, no Legislature has ever contained 
more than three women at onetime. En- 
franchised women for the most part seem 
| well satisfied to have men for their legis- 








Railroad Rates to National Convention. 





A rate of a fare and one-third on the certificate plan has been secured for dele- 
gates and visitors wishing to attend the Convention of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association and the International Woman Suffrage Conference to be held in 
Washington, D. C., February 12th to 18th inclusive, 1902, provided not less than one 
hundred certificates are taken out by the persons attending the Convention from all 
over the country. The following directions are taken from the circular of instruc- 


tions sent out by the Railroad Association. 


Please read carefully: 


1. Tickets at full fare for the going journey may be secured within three days, 


exclusive of Sunday, prior to and during the first two days of the Convention. 


The 


advertised dates for the meeting are February 12th to 18th inclusive; consequently 
tickets may be obtained not earlier than February 9th, or midnight of February 8th, 
nor later than February 14th. Each purchaser of a ticket should not fail to request a 


certificate. 


Do not make the mistake of asking for a receipt. 


2. The purchaser should present herself at the railroad station for ticket and 
certificate at least thirty minutes before departure of train. 


8. Certificates are not kept at all stations. 


Any station agent will be able to 


give the necessary information as to where certificates and through tickets can be 


obtained at Washington at his station. 


If they are not to be had, the agent will give 


information as to the station where they may be ubtained. A local ticket may be 
purchased to this station and certificate and through ticket purchased there. 
4, Upon arrival at the meeting, certificates should be presented to Mary G. Hay, 


Chairman Railroad Rates. 


5. A special agent of the Trunk Line Association will be in attendance to vali- 


date certificates, Monday, February 17th. 


If a delegate wishes to leave for home 


prior to the special agent’s arrival, she cannot have the benefit of the reduction on 
the home journey; or if a delegate arrives later than February 17th, after the specig) 
agent has gone, the certificate cannot be validated for the reduction returning. 

6. To enable members attending the Woman Suffrage Convention to attend the 
Convention of the National Council of Women, February 19th to 25th inclusive, an ex- 
tension of return tickets to February 28th can be secured by depositing validated 
certificates with Joint Agent Mr. W. S. Bronson, at 1417 G Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., not later than February 21st between 8.30 A. M. and 5 P. M. (week days), and 


payment of fee of fifty cents. 


NoTicE.—It will be observed that the extension of rates to include the meeting 
of the National Council of women will afford the delegates and visitors to the Suf- 
frage Convention an opportunity to remain in Washington two weeks, a privilege 


never before accorded. 


In view of the numberless attractions to the sight-seer which 


are offered in Washington, there are undoubtedly many who may wish to avail 


themselves of the privilege. 


Mary G. Hay, Chairman Railroad Rates. 


2008 American Tract Society Bldg., New York. 


HOTEL HEADQUARTERS. 
The Hotel Headquarters for the Convention will be at the ‘Riggs House,” 15th 


and G Streets. 
hotel. 


bath; $2.50 per day each for two in a room. 


The National Officers and the Foreign Delegates will be found at this 
The rates are $3.00 per day for one person in a room; $3.50 for room with 


All delegates desiring accommodation 


at this hotel should apply early for a room and reoest reply in order that no mis- 


takes may be made. 


The Riggs is an American plan hotel. 


OTHER HOTELS. 
“The Ellsmere,’’ 14th and &th Street, is a first-class family hotel and offers a rate 
of $2.50 per day for one in a room, and $2.00 for two in a room. 
‘The Fredonia,’ H Street near 14th Street, N. W., offers a rate of $10 per week 


each for two ih a room; $14, one in a room, 


This hotel promises good accommoda- 


tion and reports all rooms as outside rooms, 
Boarding Houses and Lodging Houses can also be found, and the expense of a 


week in Washington may thus be greatly reduced. 
advance for hotel or boarding house accommodations. 


Arrangements should be made in 
Applications should be made 


direct to the hotels and replies should be insisted upon in every case. 
Further information may be had of the Chairman of the Local Committee on 
Arrangements, Mrs. Helen Rand Tindall, 2103 California Avenue, Washington, D. C. 








lators, provided they are allowed to help 
decide who the men shall be. But it is 
one thing when ‘“‘women deliberately 
choose men to be their law-makers,’’ and 
quite another when law-makers are im- 
posed upon them without their being 
allowed any voice in the matter. It is 
this to which a growing number of wom- 
en object, and with reason. 

The oft-reiterated assertion that men 
are the best cooks is not a demonstrated 
fact. They are the best-paid cooks, un- 
doubtedly; but there is many a@ woman 
unknown to fame whose family would not 
exchange her home cooking for that of 
any ‘‘restaurant.’’ The question, how- 
ever, is not pertinent to the present dis- 
cussion, for however inferior women may 
be to men in cooking or dressmaking, no 
one proposes to forbid them by law to be 
cooks or dressmakers, provided they can 
find any one who wishes to employ them. 
Then why should they be forbidden to be 
legislators in any community where the 
majority of the people wish to employ 
them in that capacity? Such cases do not 
seem likely to be frequent enough in the 
near future to turn the world upside 
down, even from Mr. Finck’s point of view. 

It may be said in passing that however 
brilliant the achievements of men may 
have been as cooks and dressmakers for 
women, as legislators for women they 
have not shown themselves all that could 
be wished. Up to fifty years ago, the 
laws for women were almost incredibly 
bad; even now they are unequal in most 
States of the Union; and it was the de- 
spised equal rights women who brought 
about the improvement that has been 
made. This is the one good thing that 
Mr. Finck concedes to them. Hon. Wil- 
liam Dudley Foulke says: 

Where woman has been tried in admin- 
istrative duties, she has proved equal not 
merely to the average, but to the highest 
instances of kingcraft. What name so 
eminent in English history for wisdom 
and executive energy as that of Elizabeth? 
Who so profoundly revered in Spain as 
Isabella of Castile? Next to the great 
Peter, Catherine the Second of Russia was 
the ablest of its administrators; and no 
name among the sovereigns of Austria is 
so deeply cherished as that of Maria The- 
resa. Charles the Fifth chose women to 
govern his provinces, because, as he said, 
he found them better qualified than men 
for administrative duties. When John 
Stuart Mill examined the affairs of India, 
and discovered a province governed with 
special ability, its affairs economically ad- 
ministered, peace and prosperity at home 





and respect abroad, it was almost uni- 
formly under the control of an Indian 
princess. It is but seldom that woman 
has had an opportunity, but where she 
has, it is not in that kind of work at least 
that her inferiority appears. They say 
she never wrote a great epic nor painted a 
Transfiguration. This might be an ex- 
cuse, and a very poor one, for passing 
laws forbidding women to paint or to 
write poetry; but it is the poorest possi- 
ble excuse for a rule excluding them from 
duties which they have positively proved 
their ability to perform. 

The alleged inferiority of women as 
cooks and dressmakers might be a reason, 
and a very poor one, for passing laws for- 
bidding women to cook or make dresses; 
but it can be no good reason fer a rule 
forbidding them to take part in legisla- 
tion, since, by Mr. Finck’s own admission, 
even the detestable equal rights women 
have been able to give valuable points to 
male legislators in regard to improving 
the laws relating to women. ay 
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WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The Texas State Federation has en- 
dorsed a plan submitted by Mrs. A. H. 
Wilkins, chairman of the Committee on 
Education, to solicit from each of the 
3,500 club women 25 cents a year. This 
will create a fund to be lent to poor but 
deserving young women to complete their 
education. Mrs. Wilkins also proposes 
to introduce Mothers’ Clubs, to promote 
free kindergartens, which already exist in 
several towns, and to further the forma- 
tion of an educational commission. 

After a prolonged discussion, the Can- 
tabrigia Club of Cambridge, Mass., has 
decided not to build a club-house. The 
feeling seems to be that a club-house is 
less important than philanthropy, and, 
considering the condition of the treasury, 
the Club could not run a club-house and 
still keep up its varied lines of charitable 
work. 


The social service department of the 
Quinahipaug Woman’s Club of Milford, 
Mass., has established a stamp savings 
system, a sewing school, and a travelling 
library for the benetit of children in the 
outlying districts who do not have easy 
access to the public library. 





At a recent meeting the Woman’s Club 
of Concord, N. H., considered the impor- 





tant question of child-saving. Officers of 
the State Board of Charities and others 
conversant with the subject presented 
various phases of it. 

At the conference of presidents of the 
Massachusetts State Federation held in 
Boston last month, Mrs. Anna T. Bush 
spoke of the work of the Federation com- 
mittee on legislative affairs. This year it 
will try to secure from the Legislature a 
bill permitting women to attend caucuses 
for school committee. Mrs. Bush urged 
women to take interest in the public 
schools and vote for school committee; 
not to skip the column in the papers de- 
voted to legislative news; to look over the 
list of legislative committees to see if there 
are on them any men they know and 
can influence to right legislation; to go to 
hearings and listen; in short to “influence 
your club, your town, your member of 
the Legislature."’ Mrs. Bush advised 
women to go to the hearings on vivisec- 
tion, and urged that when the committee 
on legislative affairs sends the club a 
petition to be signed, it be sent back 
with the names of all the club members 
appended. 

By invitation of the Heptorean Club of 
Somerville, the Massachusetts Federation 
will meet in the Sycamore Street Congre- 
gational Church, Somerville, at 10.30 A. 
M., Jan. 31. The programme will be de- 
voted to ‘‘Civics.’’ In the morning there 
will be an address by Prof. Edward How- 
ard Griggs on ‘‘The Training of American 
Citizenship.’’ In the afternoon there will 
be addresses by Mr. Richard H. Dana on 
“Civil Service Reform,’’ and by Miss Sa- 
rah L, Arnold, the newly-chosen dean of 
Simmons College. Tickets for the lunch- 
eon must be procured from Mrs. C. W. 
Hale, 144 Highland Ave., on or before 
Jan, 22. 

At the last meeting of the Boston Polit- 
ical Class, Mrs. Electa M. Sherman gave a 
fine address on the ‘Political Power of 
the Press,’’ which was followed by a gen- 
eral discussion. At the next meeting, 
Jan, 22, there will be a debate on the 
question whether the law abolishing the 
army canteen should be repealed. 


The Woman’s Club of Natick, Mass., 
was lately addressed by Mrs. AnnaC. Fall 
on ‘*Law as it Affects Women.’’ The 
presidents of the Framingham and West 
Newton Clubs and the members of the 
Natick Suffrage League were guests of the 
club, 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore last week gave 
her lécture on ‘Queen Elizabeth and her 
Times’’ before the Melrose Highlands’ 
Woman’s Club, of which she is an hono- 
rary member. 

At the last meeting of the Martha 
Washington Chapter Daughters of the 
Revolution of Boston, the State regent, 
Mrs. Mary A. Chapman, of Fitchburg, 
read a paper on the life of Margaret Brent 
of Maryland, ‘‘who was the first woman 
in America to demand a vote and repre- 
sentation.”’ 





Mrs. Kate Upson Clarke, the well-known 
story writer and popular lecturer to club- 
women, has prepared for the D. R. and 
the D. A. R. chapters a lecture called ‘‘An 
Obscure Heroine of the Revolution,’’ deal- 
ing with the life of her great grandmother, 
Bridget Munroe Maxwell, and taken from 
forty or fifty of her great grandfather’s 
letters. 

Mrs. Henry Whitman has been re- 
elected president of the Women’s Auxil- 
iary of the Massachusetts Civil Service 
Reform Association. 


The midwinter meeting of the Western 
New York Federation will be held Jan. 
25, at Gowanda. ‘“Art’’ will be the sub 
ject for consideration, with fifteen-minute 
talks on ‘Art on the Exterior of the 
Home,” “Art in the Interior of the Home,”’ 
‘‘Art in the School,’’ and the ‘*Philoso- 
phy of Art.’’ The art committee expect 
to show pictures, rugs, and other practical 
illustrations of interior decoration. The 
Gowanda Monday Evening Literary Club, 
which is to be the hostess of the Federa- 
tion, is trying to establish a village library. 
It has already made a good start, and at 
the Round Table meeting of the Federa- 
tion, recently, it was decided to aid the 
effort. Each club woman is requested to 
take at least one book to be given to the 
Gowanda Club for the village library. 


The.New York Business Women’s Club, 
organized about a year ago, has had a suc- 
cessful year and starts on its second year 
with good prospects. Every day the 
bright, cheerful rooms and restaurant of 
the club on the top floor of the Downing 
Building, No. 108 Fulton Street, are 
crowded with women who come there for 
luncheon—club members and outsiders. 
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For the club still opens its doors and its 
membership list to ncn-members who care 
to come, charging them only the small 
guest fee of 5 cents beyond the cost of 
luncheon. 


Mrs. A. O. Granger, of Cartersville, is 
the new president of the Georgia State 
Federation. 


The Southern Woman, published at At- 
lanta by the Georgia Federation, has been 
adopted as the official organ of the Louisi- 
ana Federation. 

The Atlanta (Ga.) Woman's Club held 
an ‘‘Arts and Crafts Bazar’’ which ‘‘closed 
Christmas Eve in a blaze of glory, having 
sold three hundred dollars’ worth of hand- 
made articles sent by the club women of 
the State.”’ F. M. A, 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

At the second annual meeting of the 
Association of the Women of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, about 
forty former students were present, to- 
gether with the girls of the present senior 
class as guests. Mrs. William B. Rogers, 
widow of the first president of the Insti- 
tute, who is much interested in the higher 
education of women, was also among the 
guests. Addresses on the work of women 
in scientific lines were made by Mrs. 
Richards and Miss Peabody. During the 
year the Association, which includes in 
its membership graduates and non-gradu- 
ates of the Institute, has taken in charge 
one of the Friday teas in each month. 
This gives an opportunity for the new 
students to meet some of the older ones. 
It also has a table in the lunch room on 
the first Saturday of each month. Thus 
social acquaintance is promoted, and help 
given the younger students. Although 
only about fifty women hold the degree of 
the Institute, some 350 have taken in- 
struction in one or more of its courses. 
Miss Lucia M. Peabody, a former member 
of the school committee in Boston, was 
one of the first women to take advantage 
of the Lowell courses in the chemical 
laboratory. She worked there as early as 
When the women’s laboratory was 
established in 1876, she devoted much 
time to chemical investigations. Another 
early student was Mrs. Jennie Arms Shel- 
don, who has published a unique book on 
clay stones, the result of years of re- 
search. The officers for the incoming 
year are: President, Mrs. Ellen H. Rich- 
ards; vice-presidents, Mabel Warren Saw- 
yer, Delia Stickney; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Mary Boland Pequignot; re- 
cording secretary, Miss Margaret E. Dodd; 
auditor, Miss Elvira Wood. 

Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., 
has issued an attractive calendar for 1902, 
which contains photographic views in and 
about the Seminary. The proceeds of the 
sales of this calendar are to be devoted to 
the Lasell Room in the International In- 
stitute, Madrid, Spain, of which Mrs. 
Alice Gordon Gulick, a former pupil of 
Lasell, is principal. 


Is72. 


John D. Rockefeller has promised Bar- 
nard College $200,000, if the College will 
raise another $200,000 before April1. Mr. 
Rockefeller originally offered the sum for 
endowment, with the proviso that the 
money should be raised by Jan. 1. The 
College lacked $70,000 when the time 
came, and the officers asked for an exten- 
sion of time, which has been given. 

If proof were wanting to show that co- 
education does not lower the standards or 
diminish the attendance and income of a 
first-class university, it could be readily 
found in the Cornell University register 
for 1901-1902. The University now shows 
the largest registration ever reached in its 
history, the total this year being 2,792 as 
against 2,458 at this time last year. Forty- 
two States are represented, and fifteen 
Canada, Russia, Mex- 

Switzerland, Brazil, 
New Zealand, China, England, Corea, 
Argentine Republic, Peru, Austria, and 
Turkey. In June, 1901, 454 degrees were 
conferred, making a total of 6,086 degrees 
conferred by the University. The faculty 
also shows a large increase. It consists 
of 853 professors, against 327 last year. 
Cornell is shown to have so raised and 
strengthened the entrance requirements, 
and at the same time so correlated the 
courses with the work of the public 
schools, that it.takes a full high school 
course to fit a student for entrance to any 
course in the University. An increase in 
the entrance to the courses leading to the 
degrees of C. E., B. Arch., and M. E, is 
announced as having taken place in and 
after 1900. Cornell gives free tuition each 
year to 600 holders of New York State 
scholarships, to all New York State stu- 
dents pursuing work in the State Veterina- 
ry College and in the State College of For 
estry, and to students in the College of 
Agriculture. It has eighteen undergradu- 


foreign countries: 


ico, Cuba, Japan, 


ate scholarships, each of $200 per annum | 





for two years, to be awarded by competi- 


tive examination at the beginning of the 
freshman year. F. M. A. 


CONQUERORS. 





One beautiful June day in 1897 a sum- 
mer home for working girls was dedicated 
in a lovely country place a few miles from 
Louisville, Ky. The officers of the rail- 
road, knowing of the exercises, provided 
for two hundred extra passengers; yet be- 
fore the hour of starting they had to add 
six more coaches to the train. Nor did 
all the guests, or even the greater portion, 
arrive by train; the roads for miles around 
were crowded with carriages of every 
kind. It seemed as if all the countryside 
was going to Rest Cottage. 

An interest so remarkable argued some 
unusual exciting cause, and that was the 
most beautiful part of it. That great 
gathering was a tribute to the memory of 
a woman who, for nearly thirty years, had 
been shut in to hopeless suffering. 

So little could Jennie Casseday have 
guessed in her girlhood what her life was 
to be! She was young and rich and hap- 
py, and all the world seemed before her. 
It was to be a wider world than she 
dreamed. 

On one of those happy days she went to 
an establishment where the most exquis- 
ite dresses were made, to see about one of 
her own, and for some reason was taken 
into the workroom. Such a_ room! 
Stifling from the heat of the tin roof 
overhead and the stove in the corner—for 
the lovely, filmy gowns had to be pressed, 
no matter what the temperature; crowd- 
ed with sad-faced, hollow-eyed women— 
the girl had not known before that there 
were such places in the world. 

Yet at first she did not realize how that 
glimpse of suffering had become a part of 
her life. It was only after her illness be- 
gan, and she knew those strange, grave 
guests, Pain and Weariness, that the 
memory came back and would not leave 
her. Soin her hours of suffering she be- 
gan to think of rest, not for herself but 
for others, and planned the first Rest 
Cottage. 

Friends helped. The whole city loved 
her for uncounted beautiful deeds, and a 
tiny four-room cottage was rented. All 
summer long it was crowded, and girls 
were turned sorrowfully away because 
there was no room for them. 

In 1891 a larger house was secured, and 
to this, in order that she might be with 
“her girls,’’ Jennie Casseday herself was 
taken. How, when every step was tor- 
ture to her? By a band of young me- 
chanics, who carried her on her cot to the 
train, walking in lock-step, and then held 
the cot through all the twenty miles, that 
the jar of the train might not injure her. 
So she went and came two summers. The 
third summer friends went alone, with 
white flowers and tear-filled eyes. 

But the work that her loving heart had 
planned and prayed for did not stop; it 
grew beyond her largest hopes. As soon 
as some one suggested that a permanent 
home be erected in her memory, the 
money began to pour in—hundreds of 
dollars from the rich, dimes and quarters 
from the poor; and in four years the task 
was accomplished. The Jennie Casseday 
Rest Cottage, with its sixty-five acres of 
beautiful grounds, will carry her name 
and her influence down through the 
years. 

It is the story of a conqueror. Dr. 
Baker tells of another who met life with 
undaunted spirit. He was a young man 
who had been overtaken by accident, dis- 
ease, and misfortune at the same time. 
He was partially paralyzed, and had lost 
the use of voice, feet, and one hand; yet 
when a friend asked him how he was, he 


wrote steadily, “All right; and bigger 
than anything that can happen to 
me.’’ 


That is the secret. One need not suffer 
the fire of pain to know its power. Sick 
or well, poor or rich, unlearned or wise, 
the soul that is larger than circumstances 
is the soul that conqyers.— Youth’s Com- 
panion. 
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A NEW WAY TO EARN MONEY. 





In a paragraph in the New York Tri- 
bune an Englishwoman is quoted as say- 
ing: “Truly, woman has an inventive 
brain, and in nothing does she show it 
more than in the ways that suggest them- 
selves to her of earning money. I was 
told, the other day, of a girl anxious to 
turn an honest penny, who announced 
that any one giving her the name and ad- 
dress of an engaged girl would receive 
three-pence. When she had collected a 
goodly number of names of prospective 
brides, she took them to various shops, 
drapers, shoemakers, ladies’ outfitters, 
milliners, and so on, and bargained for so 
much for each address. The shop people 
gave her a certain sum,—how much I do 
not know, — and then dispatched their 
catalogues to the future wife, who, I 
doubt not, was extremely astonished at 





the publicity her engagement enjoyed. 
Whether the venture was a lasting success 
I have not ascertained, but of the origi- 
nality of the idea there can be no ques- 
tion.” 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Mrs. Bernard Shields, of New Orleans, 
has been appointed press agent for the 
new St. Charles Orpheon, said to be the 
handsomest theatre in that city. The 
Times-Democrat says: 

Mrs. Shields has had a wide experience 
in stageland, being an actress of recog- 
nized ability widely acquainted with the- 
atrical folk, managers, actors, playwrights, 
and the heads of various dramatic schools 
throughout the country. To this diverse 
knowledge Mrs. Shields brings a gifted 

en possessing many of those splendid 
iterary qualities that brought fame to her 
sister, the lamented ‘Catherine Cole,”’ 
and a sententious and virile manner of 
expressing herself in print. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, JAN. 14, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The new marriage law passed by the 
Legislature of 1901 went into effect on the 
first day of January, and several weddings 
have taken place under its provisions. 
This act, which has caused much com- 
ment, provides that brides and grooms 
may be united as heretofore by ministers 
of all religions, by justices of the peace 
and other officials qualified to perform 
such @ ceremony, and provides also for a 
‘common-law marriage,’’ by which a man 
and woman may become husband and 
wife by making a sworn declaration of 
their purpose before two witnesses, and 
filing the declaration with the County 
Clerk within six months after the date of 
the ceremony. The first two persons to 
avail themselves of this new law went to 
Francis Morris, a commissioner of deeds, 
who filed the following contract, from 
which I quote the important portion. 
After stating the time when and place 
where the two named “personally ap- 
peared”’ before him, it continues thus: 

Franz Tripke, a first boatman on steam- 
ship Patricia, residing at 33 Wilhelminen- 
hof, near Berlin, Germany, and Frida Hil- 
ser of 226 West 25th Street, New York 
City, Borough of Mavhattan, and in the 
presence of Fritz Bossow, chief carpenter 
of steamship Patricia, residing at Bod- 
stadt, near Barth, Germany, and Rosa 
Lohmann, of 226 West 25th Street, New 
York City, personally known to me and 
who also to me personally identified the 
said Franz Tripke and Frida Hilser, de- 
clared severally and acknowledge, in my 
presence, in the presence of each other, 
and in the presence of the said Rosa Loh- 
mann and Fritz Bossow, whose names are 
subscribed as witnesses hereto, that they 
severally took each other as husband and 
wife and had entered into that relation 
unto each other through life. 

FRANZ TRIPKE, 
FrRIDA HILSER. 

Sealed and delivered in tie presence of 
Fritz Bossow and Rosa Lohmann, wit- 
nesses, 

To this was appended an acknowledge- 
ment before a commissioner of deeds. 
Certainly, after so formidable a document 
as this, the couple would have every rea- 
son to believe themselves as firmly united 
in wedlock under the inexorable laws of 
this State as if they had been wedded 
‘twith candle, book, and bell’? in some 
great cathedral. The reason for protest 
against this new form of union has been 
the possibility that it would not be under- 
stood by many people, who might sup- 
pose that the old form of ‘marriage by 
consent’’ was still in force here, and that 
thus some confiding girl might be de- 
ceived into an illegal union, As much 
publicity has been given to the new usage, 
perhaps this may be avoided, and since 
high legal authorities hold that such a 
marriage will be binding even if the con- 
tract is not recorded within the six 
months required by law, there is perhaps 
on that construction no valid objection to 
be urged against the new enactment. 

There is a club in this city called ‘*Post 
Parliament,’’ which is conducted by the 
admirable parliamentarian, Miss Anne 
Rhodes. Its purpose is to teach women 
how to preside, and it has a membership 
of very bright women. On Friday morn- 
ing last, Jan. 10, the annual meeting was 
held at Geneological Hall. These reun- 
ions are always occasions of extreme 
hilarity, and this latest one was no excep- 
tion. The scene was supposed to repre- 
sent the House of Representatives when a 
tie vote in the electoral college has 
thrown the election of the President into 
the House. Miss Anna Maxweil Jones 
was in the chair as the Speaker, and 
many of our brightest women represented 
different States. Attempts at speeches 
were made amid many amusing interrup- 
tions; there were cries of objection from 
one party or the other, as a member of 
the opposing faction tried to speak; ab- 
surd motions were put, and whatever the 
result might be in sound, the Speaker in- 
variably announced ‘The ayes have it.”’ 
Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour was brought 








in with great state as the presiding officer 
of the Senate, and after her few dignified 
remarks, in which she spoke of the “spirit 
of the occasion,’’ a member jumped up 
and called attention to the fact that ‘the 
honorable gentleman had nsed the word 
spirit,’’ and demanded to know “if he 
alluded to whiskey or Jamaicarum, which 
last as a foreign product was not to be tol- 
erated.”’ It is quite impossible to give 
any idea of the fun and frolic, the ready 
wit, and bright, impromptu hits which 
made the hour memorable. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
75 Kast 81st Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Equal Suffrage Association of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., met recently at the residence 
of its president, Mrs, Richard Williams of 
Franklin St., to make arrangements for an 
address by Mrs. Florence Fenwick Miller. 
This society meets with much encourage- 
ment in its work. 


Miss Helen (Gould, president of the 
women’s advisory board of New York 
University, occupied the chair at the first 
meeting of the year. The board consid- 
ered an invitation from the president of 
Manhattan borough, Jacob Cantor, to 
present him the names of women qualified 
and willing to serve on the district school 
boards. 


The Moral Education Association of 
Massachusetts is holding meetings the 
second Saturday of each month at 11 A. M. 
at Perkins Hall, Boston. The season’s 
work is acourse of lectures by the Presi- 
dent, Rev. Mary Traffarn Whitney. Feb. 
8, she will speak on the Evolution of Sex; 
March 8, on the Evolution of Marriage; 
April 12, on Heredity, and May 10, on 
Human Culture. 


An entertainment for the benefit of the 
Blalock Industrial School of Georgia will 
be given in Chickering Hall in this city on 
the afternoon of Feb. 5. There will be 
readings by Mrs, Julia King Parsons, Mrs, 
Susie R. Emerson and Miss Annie Bla- 
lock, and singing by Miss Greta Mason, 
soprano, The school is conducted by 
Tuskegee graduates, and is recommended 
by Mrs. Livermore and others. 


Maria von Bunsen relates in the Berlin 
National Zeitung a pathetic incident re- 
garding the Empress Frederick. She was 
driving with her one fine morning at Ven- 
timiglia, when the Empress suddenly star- 
tled her with the words: ‘‘Promise me not 
to tell any one—I have a fatal malady. I 
have told my mother, but none of my chil- 
dren know it. I do not want them to know 
it, now; I want them to enjoy life.”’ 


Representative George H. Fall intro- 
ducd in the Massachusetts Legislature on 
Jan. 16a bill to make fathers and mothers 
joint guardians of their children. Massa- 
chusetts suffragists have been asking for 
this just measure for fifty-five years. 
Last year attention was strongly called to 
the need of it by the case of Mrs. Naramore, 
a tender-hearted and hardworking mother 
who killed her six children in a fit of dis- 
traction caused by her shiftless husband’s 
determination to separate them from her. 
The question has been taken up by the 
women’s clubs, and strong influence will 
be brought to bear on the Legislature to 
secure equal guardianship. The only 
society of women to range itself definitely 
on the wrong side of this question, so far 
as known, is the ‘‘Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation Opposed to the Further Extension 
of Suffrage to Women,’’ which several 
years ago published over its officical im- 
print a leaflet in defence of the present 
law. 








A GREAT CARPET COMBINATION. 

The firm of John H. Pray & Sons Com- 
pany has long occupied the leading posi- 
tion among the carpet dealers of New 
England, and their reputation has for 
many years stood among the highest in 
the country. Another house also among 
the foremost in the same line is that of 
Joel Goldthwait & Co., whose honored 
head has lately passed away. This has 
necessitated changes in their business, of 
which Messrs. Pray & Sons Company have 
taken advantage by purchasing their en- 
tire stock, and removing it in all its at- 
tractiveness to their mammoth emporium 
at No. 600 Washington Street. Several of 
the most efficient and popular employees 
of the Goldthwaits’ have accompanied 
their goods to their new quarters. This 
combifiation is the most extensive ever 
seen in the carpet trade of New England, 
so far as the present stock is concerned. 
In extent, variety, and rare and up-to-date 
attractiveness, it has never before been 
approached in this region, The purchas- 
ing public will enjoy great advantage 
from this mammoth transaction. There 
are bargains in all the departments, an- 
nounced under the head of *‘a reduction 
sale,’’ which the high character of the 
house guarantees to be a real reduction. 
It will afford a rare opportunity to persons 
wanting anything that can be found ina 
carpet house of the first class. Those of 
our lady readers to whom the announce- 
ment appeals will not let the occasion pass. 





Season 


Evening Dress Suits 


SWALLOW.-TAIL 
$35 to $50 


$33 and $40 
All the best—ready for immediate use. 

All the accessories for Evening Wear 
for gentlemen and boys. 


Shirts 


Perfect-fitting, to order, 
and in stock also— 
Being made in the best manner from 
approved patterns. 


Appropriate *° 


TUXEDO 








Would also call attention to some of 
the bargains still remaining in our other 
departments— Notably 


Overcoats 


Formerly $22 te $30 
Now $15 to $25 


And in our Furnishing Goods department, 
substantial reductions in Breakfast and 
Smoking Jackets, Neckwear, Gloves, 
Hosiery, etc. 


MAGULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


398 & 400 Washington Street. 


a 


— 








AMUSEMENTS. 


Theatre. 


t St. Teleph 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





CASTLE 
SQUARE 


aT Brancb 





Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JAN. 2, 


“The Marble Heart.” 


Evenings, 15c., 25€ 600. 


Prices: Matinees, 10c., 25c., 500, 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter S8t.—Tel. 544 Oxford 


WEEK OF JAN. 20. 


* HURLY-BURLY ” 


AND 


“WAY UP EAST.” 


All Star Cast. Superb Chorus. 


PRICES : 


25c, 50c and $1.00. 











MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street, 


is showing a splendid line of 


Ladies’ Gloves 


for STREET, TRAVELLING, PARTY 
and RECEPTION occasions, including a 
Washable Glacé Kid in many colors, 

Miss Fisk also has an attractive assort- 
ment of 


NECKWEAR and VEILINGS. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trace Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyricHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and Geseription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free ether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 

Patents taken through Munn é Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific carnal, Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $L. d by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,2¢12roaeay. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St.. Washington, D. 
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A FRAGMENT. 


BY MARION LISLE. 





There’s nothing finer ‘neath the sun 
Than brave right living; duty done 
At stroke of hour; kind thoughts bestowed ; 
A lift to ease a brother's load ; 
Temptations overcome; some cause 
Pushed forward; then a restful pause 
To give the new uprising good 
In our own hearts its little rood 
In which to grow. 
ate cimtlides 


THE HAPPY LIFE. 





Lord, I would be 
Through toil and rest drawn ever nearer 
Thee; 
In passing days 
Live on Thy beauty, and with happy praise 
Out of a true heart's gratitude 
Confess Thy mercy’s good. 


In weary hours, 
When memory wakes desire and sorrow 
lowers 
With wintry skies, 
Help my weak faith above these clouds to 
rise ; 
Till in some quiet, sunlit space 
I meet Thee face to face. 


Teach me to take 

My joy in others’ joy, for Thy dear sake 
Whose life [ share; 

To keep a merry heart in spite of care. 
So, by Thy presence, let there be 
Light for the world through me. 


Teach me content, 
Where gifts of earth's delight are only meant 
Co cheer the road 
Thy pilgrims take to reach their fixed abode, 
Having a deeper joy within 
Than aught earth’s toils can win. 
—New York Tribune. 





SNOW. 
Lo, what wonders the day hath brought, 
Born of the soft and slumbrous snow! 
Gradual, silent, slowly wrought,— 
Even as an artist, thought by thought, 
Writes expression on lip and brow. 


Hanging garlands the eaves o’erbrim,— 
Deep drifts smother the paths below ; 
The elms are shrouded, trunk and limb 
And the air is dizzy and dim 
With a whirl of dancing, dazzling snow. 


Dimly out of the bafiled sight 
Houses and church-spires stretch away ; 
The trees, all spectral and still and white, 
Stand up like ghosts in the failing light, 
And fade and faint with the blinded day. 


Down from the roofs in gusts are hurled 
The eddying drifts to the waste below; 
And still is the banner of storm unfurled, 

Till all the drowned and desolate world 
Lies dumband white in atrance ofsnow. 


Slowly the shadows gather and fall,— 
Still the whispering snow-flakes beat; 
Night and darkness are over all: 
Rest, pale city, beneath their pall! 
Sleep, white world, in thy winding-sheet! 


Clouds may thicken, and storm-winds 
breathe 
On my wall is a glimpse of Rome,— 
Land of my longing!—and underneath 
Swings and trembles my olive-wreath ; 
Peace and I are at home, at home! 
— Atlantic Monthly. 


-_>e- 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


A DILEMMA. 


BY J. E. M. 


‘*Heavens, man! Can’t you enteraroom 
im a civilized manner? You tumble up 
stairs and against the door like a clumsy 
Newfoundland puppy. ~ Good gracious, 
Harry, what’s the matter?”’ 

Harry flung himself into a chair with a 
most lugubrious groan. 

‘Speak, man, and—”’ 

Another groan, longer and more doleful 
than the last,came from Harry. Then he 
burst out with: “Oh, what a fool I’ve 
been! Good heavens, what shall I do?’’ 

“Well, if you will enlighten me as to 
what the trouble is, perhaps I can sug- 
gest something. Is ita woman?”’ 

‘‘A woman! no; I think I might manage 
one woman, but, man alive, it’s two, and 
the devil’ll be to pay! They both have 
big brothers, and fathers, too, and— Oh, 
Damon, if ever you were a friend to me, 
be one now! Tell me what to do.”’ 

“Do? You’re a scoundrel, Pythias, 
that’s what you are; but tell me about 
it, and who are the ladies? I suppose I 
shall have to try to get you out of the 
mess.”’ 

‘‘Well, it’s Lola Burn and the queenly 
Margarite Westlake.”’ 

‘‘Margarite! Good gracious, Harry, you 
are a scamp, and no mistake about it. 
How dare you trifle with Miss Westlake?”’ 

“Oh, yes! I know you admire her, old 
fellow, and [always meant to leave her 
for you; but someway or other, she 
looked so charming, and not indifferent 
to me I thought, and we were alone, 
which I don’t think has ever happened 
before, and—well, I can’t remember just 
what I said, but she smiled and dropped 
her eyes shyly, and I—oh, hang it all, 





man! you can’t expect me to tell you 
everything.”’ 

“Go on,” said Brandon. “If you want 
my assistance, I must know how much 
mischief has been done."’ 

‘Well, then, that’s about all I can say, 
except that when I put my arm around 
her, and was about to kiss her lips, she 
started from me, and—behold! the old 
General stood in the doorway, adjusting 
his glasses. He's awfully near-sighted, 
you know, so I don’t think he saw the 
situation. Then, before we had time to 
exchange a word, a servant announced 
that odious Devany, and I took my de- 
parture,’’ 

‘“Humph! And the other?”’ 

“Oh, I met her coming out of the post- 
office this afternoon, and laughingly twit- 
ted her about her love letters, She pro- 
tested, and said that the only one from 


whom she would care to receive a love 
letter had never sent her one, nor even 
whispered a word of love to her. She 


tried to make a joke of it, but I believe 
she was in earnest, for I saw her lips 
tremble and the color come and go in her 
cheek, and so—when we reached the 
square and were walking under the trees, 
I—well, the long and short of it is, I pro- 
posed, and was accepted, and she expects 


her first love-letter to-morrow morning. 
Now, what shall [I do?”’ 
“Do! exclaimed Brandon, angrily. 


“Take your precious self off to-morrow 
with Francis and the other fellows on the 
yacht, and leave me to think a way out. 
A pretty pickle you’d be in, if you didn’t 
have me to come to. Really, Pythias, I 
wonder your mother allows you to be so 
far from home, you’re such a boy.”’ 

Next morning Harry joined his friends 
on the yacht, and Brandon spent a lonely, 
restless day till evening, when he dressed 
carefully and went to call upon Miss 
Westlake. When he came away it was 
close upon midnight, and if Harry had 
been in the chambers when Brandon 
reached them, he would have marvelled 
much at his friend’s smiling face and ab- 
sent manner. He lay for an hour trying 
to read, with his book upside down, and 
then forgot to turn out the gas, and did 
several other ridiculous things in the 
course of the next morning. Then he 
wrote to Harry: ‘‘Come home soon, or 
you'll be too late for the wedding.”’ 

A few days later Harry rushed into the 
sitting-room in much the same fashion as 
he had entered on the night when he had 
engaged himself to the two fair ones. 

‘Whose wedding, Damon? What do 
you mean? And do tell me how you man- 
aged it.’’ 

‘*Hold on, old chap, one thing at a time. 
Now, what do you want to know most?”’ 

‘Then, for heaven's sake, tell me I’m 
released from one at least of my engage- 
ments,’’ laughed Harry. 

“Well, yes, you are, you puppy; but 
she insists on your being best man at her 
wedding.”’ 

‘*Bless her, of course I will; but who is 
it, and to which of my charmers am I 
bound?”’ 

‘*To Lola—the beauty—and she is impa- 
tient for that letter. You’ll have to patch 
up some excuse.”’ 

‘Bless you, my Damon! but how did 
you manage it? I’m glad it’s Lola.”’ 

“Oh! I'll marry Margarite myself. 
What could be fairer? You asked for 
Lola first, you know.”’ 

‘*But,’’ gasped Harry, as soon as he had 
recovered his breath, ‘‘Margarite loves—”’ 

‘Yes, me, my boy. She told me all 
about it. She sprang away from your ca- 
resses, and not because her father ap- 
peared in the doorway.” 

“What an ass she must think me! I 
say, Damon, kick me, won’t you?’’ 

A sofa pillow flew through the air, and 
Harry, dodging it, fell upon Damon and 
wrung his hand hard, then, spreading out 
his hands in benediction, said, ‘‘Bless you, 
my children!”’ 

‘*Here’s luck to you,’’ said Brandon, 
‘and now go and see Miss Lola—and—”’ 
as Harry made a dash for the door—‘‘let 
it be a. double wedding. Margarite sug- 
gested it.” 








—_ 


IN ART CIRCLES. 


A collection of portraits by Adelaide 
Cole Chase, at Doll and Richards’ gallery, 
2 Park Street, Boston, is attracting atten- 
tion. Miss Chase is winning great success 
in portraiture. Men and women, child- 
hood and youth, are represented in this 
collectidn. The masterpiece, the life-size 
portrait of a charming little girl of about 
four years, has been engraved as frontis- 
piece to the January St. Nicholas, The 
exhibition will continue till Jan. 22. 

An exhibit of portraits by a young artist, 
Miss Ellen Emmet, has aroused great in- 
terest in New York. Miss Emmet was 
born in California, but went to New York 
at ten years old. She has studied in New 
York, London and Paris, under some of 
the best artists. Before her return to this 
country about a year ago, she painted the 
portraits of General Packenham, Henry 





ALABAMA PLANTATION SONGS. 


GREENSBOKO, ALA., JAN. 6, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journai : 

Your readers will be 

knowing that the charming volume of 


| 


| 


| 


interested in | 


Discriminating critics say that it wil 


rank as a classic, and on two continents 
its praises are being sung. Dr. K. Biicher, 
of Leip-xig, will put some of the songs into 
the next edition of his already world- 
renowned work, ‘‘Arbeit und Rythmns.’’ 
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Taken from Life. 


dialect verse by Miss Martha Young (Eli 


Sheppard) is scoring a brilliant success. 


Within six weeks from the time it ap- 


peared it went into a second edition, and 
though not yet three months out, the pub- 
lishers have announced a third edition, 


The book is beautifully bound, and pre- 
fusely illustrated with pictures from life. 
The one, ‘‘Three buckets for her load she 
goes,”’ illustrates the toiling Negress under 
the Southern sun, as Millet’s pictures re- 
produce the French peasant. A. N. L. 








James, and a number of other persons of 
distinction in England. The New York 
Evening Post says of Miss Emmet’s work: 

Nearly every portrait-painter excels 
in painting either men or women; there 
is seldom one who does them both equally 
well, but to Miss Emmet there seems no 
difference. What is still more unusual is 
the fact that she paints children just as 
well as she does either men or women, 
and far better than most painters do, as 
sundry animated bits of humanity here 
attest. 


A prize competition, open to the world, 
for a symbol or emblem for the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition to be held in St. 
Louis in 1903, has been started by the 
Louisiana Purchase Company. The sym- 
bol or emblem is to be used for the seal, 
the stationery and for publicity material 
of every description for the Exposition. 
For the prize design $2,500 will be given. 
The emblem must symbolize the great 
historical event which the Exposition is 
to commemorate, This is the only direc- 
tion the competing artists will receive. 

F. M. A. 


-_<--— 


OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 





While a fierce fire raged in the base- 
ment of the Lincoln School, Chicago, IIl., 
a girl of thirteen, Ethel Barker, sat at a 
piano in the main corridor up stairs and 
played a lively two-step for the 300 chil- 
dren to keep time by while marching out. 
She did not cease playing until the last 
child had left the burning building, and 
when she tried to escape she was twice 
driven back by the clouds of dense smoke 
rolling through the corridors. She finally 
reached a door and went to the first floor 
by groping along the walls and banisters. 
The fire was extinguished with small 
damage, As a result of the girl’s cool- 
ness, all the children were taken out safe- 
ly, and a panic averted. 





Augusta W. Accoor, a pupil in the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Girls’ High School, had 
the highest percentage in a class of 200 in 
the recent final examination, her mark 
96.6, the best record ever made in the 
school, She is eighteen years old, and 
the daughter of Rev. John H. Accoor of 
Brooklyn. She means to devote herself 
to teaching. 


It is reported that the young women of 





the little Methodist Church at Welsh Hill, 
Pa., propose to pay off a debt of one hun- 
dred dollars, by sawing sticks of wood in 
halves for a near-by factory at one dollar 
per cord, 


Under the title, ‘‘Some of our Wise Vir- 
gins,’’ Lillie Hamilton French tells in the 
January Century of the helping hand ex- 
tended by some ‘‘society girls.’’ 


I wish that, without violating any of 
the laws protecting the personalities of 
friends, I might describe one young girl 
whom I knew. I remember that on her 
sixteenth birthday she gave me a cup of 
tea; and certainly, that day as I watched 
her, dainty, charming, considerate and 
beautiful, moving about her mother’s 
drawing-room with exquisite grace, there 
was little in her manner to suggest a mind 
filled with those projects for relieving 
suffering which my older acquaintance 
meant tu leave until she was forty. And 
yet, at that very time, this young girl was 
making daily excursions to a hospital for 
work in the children’s ward. I asked her 
only the other day to tell me about it. 
She said: 

“The funds at the hospital were low, 
and there were only sufficient nurses to do 
what actual work was needed, but the 
doctors all said that the children must be 
amused, After a surgical operation many 
a little patient has fretted him or herself 
into a fever, from crying partly with pain 
and partly with the,irritation of the un- 
accustomed bandages. At meal-times, too, 
it wae impossible for the few nurses to 
wait on all at once, and the wails of rage 
and disappointment that went up from the 
little cots were piteous. Our committee 
was composed almost entirely of girls still 
at school. There were about fifty of us, 
and we were divided into groups, so that 
four or five of us were supposed to be at 
the wards every day except Sunday, which 
is mothers’ day. We brought picture- 
books and toys, and played with the chil- 
dren, and sang to them if we could, and 
tried to be there at their dinner and sup- 
per time to help feed the hungry little 
mouths. We were to help soothe and 
comfort children just coming out of the 
influence of ether, for often, as you doubt- 
less know, they sob unconsciously, and in 
some cases much mischief may be done 
unless the patient is quiet. Then, too, 
our being there allowed some of the nurses 
time for their daily walk, or liberty to at- 
tend clinical lectures. At Christmas we 
bough. toys and supplied the dinner for 
the children. Our annual dues (five dol- 
lars for each of us) supporteaa bed. This 
will give you an idea of how we tried to 
fill in a few craeks in the good work that 
was being done by the Ladies’ Auxiiiary 
Committee.”’ F. M. A. 


| our last meeting. 





DISFRANCHISED TEACHERS. 

The Sharon (Mass.) Equal Suffrage 
League at its last meeting debated the 
question, ‘‘Ought the State to entrust the 
education of its children to those whom 
it will not trust to vote?” In opening 
the discussion, Mr. George Kempton said: 

“Allow me to amend the thought ex- 
pressed by a Cambridge clergyman and 
later applied by the president of the 
American Unitarian Association, and to 
say that the primary problem set before 
the friends of equal suffrage to-day is 
how to make the indifferent different. 

“It is claimed by many earnest men 
that when the women—a majority of 
them—want the ballot, the men will vote 
to let them have it. Several so stated at 
In order sufficiently to 
increase the number of suffragists among 
women, I can see no better field for mis- 
sionary work in Massachusetts than 
among the many thousands of salaried 
women who have taken the places for- 
merly occupied by men as school teach- 
ers, cashiers, bookkeepers, stenographers, 
saleswomen, and the like. Very few of 
this large class of intelligent women have 
shown any interest in securing equal suf- 
frage, and I am led to doubt whether they 
should continue to fill these positions of 
trust and attempt to do a man’s work, 
unless they are also willing to do their 
part as citizens at the ballot box. There 
is an apparent inconsistency in this 
condition of affairs which ought to be 
remedied. 

*‘As one excuse for their indifference, 
this large class of salaried women may 
claim that a large proportion—perhaps 
nine-tenths of them—are single women, 
and have not directly suffered through 
man-made laws as have the married wom- 
en. But is this position tenable? The 
Christian principle of brotherly love, in- 
dorsed by all denominations, includes 
that of sisterly love among women, and, 
as my second point, I submit that these 
thousands of single women should be 
more in sympathy with their married sis- 
ters, and ready to assist in removing the 
injustice which has made life miserable 
to so many of the latter. And there is no 
telling how soon hundreds of the single 
womeh may be in need of sympathy them- 
selves, 

‘*Moreover, these thousands of salaried 
women ought to be interested in equal 
suffrage for their own protection, 80 as to 
secure equal rights, including ‘equal pay 
for equal work.’ In the various occupa- 
tions in which they are engaged they are 
not receiving over one-half as much salary 
as the men who occupy similar positions. 
Take, for illustration, the school teachers 
of Massachusetts. By the reports of the 
State Board of Education, omitting the 
High School salaries, the average amount 
per month paid to men in the other 
schools is $130.09, while the average paid 
to women is $49.61, or a little over one- 
third. In some of our counties over one- 
half as much is paid to women teachers 
as to men, but in Essex County the 
monthly ratio; is $127.82 to men and $47.17 
to women, and in Suffolk County $200.07 
to men and $63.44, or less than one-third, 
to women. If women could vote on equal 
terms with men, ‘equal pay for equal 
work’ would soon become established.’’ 

Coming more directly to the question 
for discussion, which applied only to one 
class of salaried women, the speaker of- 
fered two additional reasons why school 
teachers should be suffragists, especially 
those who teach in the high and grammar 
schools: 1, “*At present they do not ap- 
pear to appreciate the government under 
which they enjoy so many opportunities 
of advancement, and under which they 
might participate in having the laws 
amended for the mutual advantage of 
both sexes, especially along reformatory 
lines; 2. Our boys, and girls, too, we 
hope, are to become voters, and teachers 
who have no desire to vote are not quali- 
fied to give proper instruction and impart 
the line of thought leading up to one of 
the chief duties of citizenship.”’ 

Mr. Kempton closed with a reminder 
to women of all classes that ‘‘all women 
are citizens, and are amenable to the laws 
the same as are the men. Therefore they 
should desire the right to vote for the 


best men and women, in order to secure 
TREMONT 


TURKISH BATH 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 TREMONT STREET, 


Under Tremont Theatre. Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 

LADIES—From 9 A. M. to 1 P.M. week 
days. Sundays from 1.30 P.M. to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1P M.and all night 
week days. Sundays till 1 P.M. and after 
8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1. Six Tickets, $5. 

Always open on Holidays. 

Private Rooms, with Bath, $32. 


cy Cut this advertisement out for reference. 
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good laws aud the best officials to enforce 
them." 

Three ladies and two gentlemen fol- 
lowed, with remarks pro and con, making 
the discussion of much interest. The 
Rev. J, C. Kimball called attention to an 
additional reason why salaried women 
should be suffragists, viz.: because they 
really owe their positions in the com- 
munity to Lucy Stone and her associates, 
who paved the way for women to secure 
recognition, in common with men, in the 
various professions and walks of life. 

@. K. 





SOME OF OUR FOREIGN DELEGATES. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In last week's article on our Canadian 
delegates, I introduced Dr. Yeomans to 
the readers of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL by 
quoting from a lecture of hers before the 
Woman's Club of Winnipeg, feeling sure 
the pen picture she had drawn of the 
power for good in the ballot in the day 
when ‘‘what ought to be has become what 
is,’ would lend an added interest in this 
gifted delegate. It is therefore with gen- 
uine disappointment I now have to an- 
nounce that in a letter received during 
the week Dr. Yeomans declares her abso- 
lute inability to attend the great Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Conference. In 
conveying her regrets, however, she ex- 


‘ presses the hope “that the Conference 


will have such a blaze of triumph that we 
shall be able to warm ourselves up here 
by it.’ The only fault to find with Dr. 
Y eomans’s good wish is that she has local- 
ized it in its application to Manitoba. 
May the blaze be large enough to pene- 
trate with light and warmth not only the 
cold of Manitoba, but the ice of indiffer- 
ence and injustice surrounding those 
American men who should stand as an 
example of the immortal principles of 
justice and liberty, but who inconsistent 
ly deny them to the widows, mothers, and 
daughters of the nation! 

At the Washington Convention, one 
evening will be devoted to “England and 
her Colonies,’’ and delegates will be pres- 
ent from the mother country, India, and 
Australia. England will be represented 
by Mrs. Stanton Blatch and Mrs. Fenwick 
Miller; India, by Miss Susie Sorabji, a 
young Parsee lady now in America; and 
Australia, by Miss Vida Goldstein. 

To tell the suffragists who Mrs. Stanton 
Blateh is, would be like carrying coals to 
Newcastle, but it is pleasant to introduce 
Mrs. Blatch for all that she is not. From 
the standpoint of the opponents of equal 
suffrage, the daughter of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton should be masculine in manner, 
strident in tone, neglectful of home; but, 
in lieu of all this, Mrs, Blatch is the em- 
bodiment of all that is essentially femi- 
nine, in charm of personality, tone, and 
manner,—her natural intelligence height- 
ened in its influence through the collegi- 
ate advantages gained by a recognition of 
her distinguished mother’s early fight for 
equal opportunity in education, In her 
home, where the equality of individuality 
is recognized, she lives the life of a happy 
wife, and, happier still, a proud mother. 

Mrs. Fenwick Miller will be pleasantly 
remembered by those fortunate enough to 
have enjoyed the now famous Congress of 
Women which was such an important 
feature of the World’s Fair at Chicago. 
Mrs. Miller was conceded at that time to 
be one of the most attractive of all the 
foreign guests—a lecturer of great ability 
and eloquence, and one of the most pro- 
nounced advocates of equal rights for 
women, One of the principal lessons to 
be learned from this International Suf- 
frage Conference will be the actual part 
played by English women in English poli- 
tics, and a more complete understanding 
of the relation existing between woman 
suffrage and Liberalism. Mrs. Miller is 
understood to have stood strongly against 
those women advocates of equal suffrage 
who, for the sake of their party, work 
for Parliamentary candidates opposed to 
equal suffrage. The inconsistency of this 
position is only equalled by that class of 
American women opposed to suffrage, 
who have themselves taken advantage of 
every right gained for them by the suffra- 
gists who blazed the way for them to 
equal opportunities. As a shining exam- 
ple of this inconsistency, witness the re- 
cent municipal election in New York City, 
where many of those opponents of wo- 
man suffrage who justify their antagonis- 
tic position against every American prin- 
ciple because of the alleged danger to the 
home from women’s mixing in the filthy 
pool of politics, worked night and day 
begging money, and listening to the har- 
rowing tales of the complicity of law with 
crime—a condition that never could exist 
if American mothers had a voice in the 
enforcement of law, — preferring this 


roundabout way of actually mixing in 
the dirty pool to the power of devoting 
the three minutes accorded by law to 
registering their will against such a sys- 
tem of debauchery. 

In the delegates from India and Austra- 
lia we shall have a forcible lesson on the 








possibilities of race development, even 
where the legal, social, political, and reli- 
gious status of women has been dictated 
by the prejudices of custom and tradition 
rather than by the new creed of ‘“‘equality 
of opportunity.”’ 

Miss Vida Goldstein, the Australian 
delegate, is the editor of the Woman's 
Sphere, published in Melbourne, Austra- 
lia. It is devoted to the interests of 
women, and especially to equal suffrage. 
Mrs. Miller will have in Miss Goldstein a 
noble ally in her crusade against the wo- 
man suffragists before mentioned, who 
support Parliamentary candidates op- 
posed to woman suffrage. 

KATE M, GorpDon. 

New York City. 





KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. 

The next annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union will be held 
in Boston, April 2,3 and 4. Miss Laliah 
B. Pingree, president of the Eastern Kin- 
dergarten Association, is chairman of the 
local committee of arrangements. 

An effort is being made in Boston to 
raise funds for a memorial to Miss Mary 
Garland, for many years a well-known 
kindergarten teacher in this city, and 
president of the Eastern Kindergarten 
Association. It is proposed to raise a 
sufficient sum to place the kindergarten 
of Elizabeth Peabody House upon a per- 
manent foundation in her city. 


Miss Susan E. Blow is giving a course 
of lectures to kindergarten teachers and 
parents on Literature for Young Chil- 
dren, at Chipman Hall, Tremont Temple, 
Boston, at 4.15 P. M. It began on Jan. 9. 
She will present the views of the leaders 
in the child-study movement, as well as 
her own and those of otber prominent 
educators. Subjects: Jan. 9, Gleanings 
from the child-students; Jan, 16, The best 
literature for children; Jan, 23, Fairy 
tales; Jan. 30, Bible stories; Feb. 5, Sto- 
ries from Homer; the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Tickets for the course, at $2.00 each, may 
be had from Miss Laura Fisher, 68 Marl- 
borough Street, or Miss Sarah L. Arnold, 
Mason Street. 


School Superintendent Kindall of In- 
dianapolis, has instructed Eighth Grade 
and High School teachers to insist upon 
students reading President Roosevelt's 
message. He considers it a good oppor- 
tunity for the study of current history, 
civics and English. In the Kankakee 
(Ill.) High School the message has been 
selected as a model by the class in litera- 
ture, and it is also being studied by the 
civics class. F. M. A. 
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JUSTICE FOR OUR PIONEERS. 


Mrs. Fenwick Miller (late member of 
the London School Board), who is to be 
the delegate of the English Suffrage Com- 
mittee to the Washington International 
Congress, though herself not one of the 
pioneer generation, entered on suffrage 
work sufficiently long ago to have been 
personally acquainted with many of the 
pioneers, and is untiring in generous rec- 
ognition of the memory of the earliest 
workers. In a recent article, Mrs. Fen- 
wick Miller writes as follows: 


Lady Battersea, in her otherwise de- 
lightful paper at Norwich, made in a sen- 
tence or two an excursion into history 
which I rather regretted and did not report; 
but which, after the custom of men on 
the press with anything which is disad. 
vantageous to ‘advancing women,’ is be- 
ing more largely quoted in the newspa- 
pers which reach me from all parts of the 
country than anything else that was said. 
Lady Battersea drew a ludicrous picture, 
which she declared to be that of the first 
women to speak on platforms. She de- 
clared that, in contra-distinction to the 
elegant and flowing draperies of ‘‘the for- 
ties,’? the early women speakers at that 
date appeared on the platform with ‘‘un- 
becomingly short petticoats, mannish 
jackets, cropped hair, and a _ pork-pie 
hat.” 

The ‘‘forties” is a long time ago, and I 
should think that there were in this 
country at that time no women speakers 
at all except a few connected with some 
of the least known religious bodies; cer- 
tainly what can fairly be spoken of as 
platform speaking for women is a much 
newer thing than the ‘‘forties.’’ 

It was from America that the idea came 
to us Englishwomen that women could, 
and therefore ought to, instruct and in- 
spire by means of the living voice as well 
as men. I quite well remember that 
when I was a little girl, all the new ideas 
about women used to be derisively spoken 
of as ‘‘American,’”’ and the inference was 
that no respectable woman belonging to 
the highly superior English race could 
dream of making herself a laughing-stock 
and worse by holding any such ideas, or 
appearing before the public in any such 
ways. The tale has often been told of 
how, when women came as delegates 
from America to the World’s Anti-Slavery 
Convention in London in 1840, the men 
here refused them admission, although 
their credentials were in perfect order, 
on the ground that, according to the 
Bible, and custom, and propriety, women 
had no right to take part in any public 





proceedings. “I suffer not a woman to 
teach’? was held to apply obviously to 
the case. But the women of America 
had been called to the platform by the 
sacred cause of anti-slavery. To teach 
and rouse opinion there about that sub- 
ject wasm.service of danger,-and sv the 
American men welcomed their aid. 

It may easily be supposed that the 
women whose whule life was devotedly 
tg to freeing two millions of their fel- 
ow creatures from bondage, and who de- 
pended for their clothing and food on 
“spurts’’ of doing choring and sewing, or 
the charity of opponents, or the benefi- 
cence of their more wealthy fellow-mem- 
bers of the anti-slavery movement, were 
sometimes rather indifterently costumed 
and unbecomingly coiffed. No doubt in 
these respects the wealthy dilettante lady 
speakers of to-day, when ‘‘elegant’”’ wom- 
en may appear on platforms without re- 
— compare favorably with the 
rave, devoted women of a great bygone 
battle movement. But it was only a part 
of the mud sent flying at them in the 
course of the fight to represent them as 
ungainly, ‘‘mannish,’’ and dead to the 
dear feminine — of pretty and be- 
coming raiment. The mud should not be 
thrown at their memories, too, by those 
who now do, amidst applause, precisely 
what the pioneers were scandalized for 
doing. 

So the women of to-day should not ac- 
cept as historic truth, and repeat with 
their indorsement, the jeering insults that 
the common herd poured forth in their 
own day upon the first women who spoke 
in public, or entered any other of the 
‘new’’ paths. As Mrs. Elizabeth Rundell 
Charles wrote: ‘tHow little those who 
follow know the agony it costs to take the 
first step, to venture on the perilous 
ground no human soul around has tried! 
But . . . because the heroes declare their 
conflicts and sufferings are nothing, we 
who tread on the land they have con- 
quered are not altogether to take them at 
their word, and lose the inspiration of 
seeing what they underwent, and how 
they overcame.”’ 


«<> 
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AN AUTOGRAPH IN RHYME. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton lately re- 
ceived a request in verse for her auto- 
graph: 

A stranger, with many apologies and much 
hesitation, 


Writes Mrs. Stanton for her autograph and a 
quotation. 


Mrs, Stanton replied: 


My autograph you ask; 

To send it is no task. 

It requires no special grace, 
For | have others in its place. 
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A GRANDDAUGHTER OF SCHILLER. 

A granddaughter of Schiller has just 
died in America. The Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Herald says: 

‘*The death of Mrs, Rosena Trautman in 
this city yesterday, at the venerable age of 
84, deserves more than ordinary attention. 
She was the granddaughter of Johann 
Christopher Frederick Schiller, the great 
German poet anddramatist. Schiller was 
born in 1759 and died in 1805, and was sur- 
vived by a widow and four children, one of 
his daughters being the mother of Mrs. 
Trautman. To the present generation 
Schiller seems almost a literary antique, 
and it will surprise some Syracusans to 
learn that the granddaughter of a contem- 
porary of Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Byron 
and Goethe, lived for half a century within 
the limits of our city.” 


>_>? 


DR. JOHNSON ON MATRIMONY. 

In Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson”’ (vol. I, 
page 332), we find the following amusing 
memoranda of a conversation which oc- 
curred on the eve of Boswell’s marriage. 
Boswell says: 

‘Although I had promised myself a 
great deal of instructive conversation 
with him on the conduct of the married 
state, of which I had then a near prospect, 
he did not say much upon that topic. Mr. 
Seward heard him once say that ‘a man 
has a very bad chance of happiness in 
that state, unless he marries a woman of 
very strong and fixed principles of reli- 
gion.’ He maintained to me, contrary to 
the common notion, that a woman would 
not be the worse wife for being learned; 
in which, from all that I have observed of 
Artemisias, I humbly differed with him. 
That a woman should be sensible and 
well-informed, I allow to be a great ad- 
vantage, and think that Sir Thomas Iver- 
bury, in his rude versification, has very 
judiciously pointed out that degree of in- 
telligence which is to be desired in a 
female companion: 

‘Give me, next good, an understanding 
~~ wise, not learned bi J much art; 
Some knowledge on her side will all my life 

More scope of conversation impart ; 
Besides her inborne virtue fortify ; 

They are most firmly good who best know 
why.’ 

‘‘When I censured a gentleman of my 
acquaintance for marrying a second time, 
as showing a disregard of his first wife, he 
said: ‘Not at all, sir. On the contrary, 
were he not to marry again, it might be 
concluded that his first wife had given 
him a disgust to marriage; but by taking 
a second wife, he pays the highest compli- 









ment to the first, by showing that she 
made him so happy as a married man 
that he wishes to be so a second time.’ 
So ingenious a turn did he give to this 
delicate question. And yet, on another 
occasion, he owned that he once had al- 
most asked a promise of Mrs. Johnson 
that she would not marry again, but had 
checked himself. Indeed, I cannot help 
thinking that in his case the request 
would have been unreasonable; for if 
Mrs. Johnson forgot, or thought it no in- 
jury to the memory of her first love —the 
husband of her youth and the father of 
her children—to make a second marriage, 
why should she be precluded from a 
third, should she be so inclined? In 
Johnéon’s persevering, fond appropria- 
tion of his ‘‘Tetty,”’ even after her decease, 
he seems totally to have overlooked the 
prior claim of the honest Birmingham 
trader. I presume that her having been 
married before had, at times, given him 
some uneasiness; for I remember his ob- 
serving upon the marriage of one of our 
common friends, ‘He has done a very 
foolish thing, sir; he has married a widow 
when he might have had a maid.’ ”’ 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MAS8s. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.S. Groesbeck. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women's Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 

Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


by Will. Allen 





ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





——— 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


— Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

e and Verse, compiled by Rav. Anns 
H. SHaw, Aion NE BLACKWELL, and 
Luoy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman's 
JouRNAL Office 3 Park S8t., Boston, Masi’ 
Price, postpaid, 50 sents. 








The Great Northwest 


18 BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) - 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 
DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


=—_—_ 
D. E. BURLEY 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket %. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, . 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





The Rulas of Mitla, 


Tee Catacombs of Guanjeate, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 


The Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THB 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice. 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





SS 
For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 
A sample Copy, of the “Sunset” 
monthly publicati 


of the: ific coast, will be sent on appl 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORi 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Momday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fali 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimousiy adopied at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Offici .1 Organ 
of the General Fedevation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 
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THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 


standpoint. 
It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 


ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 
It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 
Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
Pat. Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Ne. 1871. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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THE WOMEN OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

Senorita Carolina Huidobro, of Chile, 
gave 6n Jan. 14, in Legion of Honor Hall, 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, the first of a 
series of four talks on the women of Span- 
ish America, her subject being the social 
condition of the women of Chile. She 
said in opening her remarks: ‘I know 
Boston is surfeited with lectures, but I 
think I can promise you that in this series 
of talks you will hear some things that 
you have not heard before, and that you 
cannot read in books.”’ 

Senorita Huidobro gave a curious ac- 
eount of the domestic service question in 
Chile. There are two kinds of cooks. 
Advertisements read: “Wanted,a cook with 





bed inside,’’or, ‘Wanted, a cook with bed | 


outside,” 
ways be had. Domestics prefer the ‘bed 
outside,’ because a cook who does not 
sleep in the house has more liberty. She 


The latter sort of cook can al- | 


does not begin quite so early in the morn- | 
ing, her mistress cannot get quite so much | 


work out of her, and she can steal a little 
more; yet her services inthe main are sat- 
isfactory. After dinner every evening the 
cook comes for orders as to the next day’s 
meals, Even if unable to read, she will 
remember every item of an elaborate 
menu. She is given a certain amount of 
money to buy the provisions; for every- 
thing is bought in small quantities, just 
enough for one day. The cook will only 
cook; she will not wash the dessert dishes, 
for that belongs to the table girl’s work; 
the table girl will not clean the knives, 
for that belongs to the ‘“‘boots,’”’ The 
washing is all done out, and the clothes 
are brought back in from three days to 
five weeks. The laundress has most win- 
ning ways, and often brings her employer 
flowers and candy; but she asks for a dol- 
lar for soap for each washing, and has to 
be closely watched. Every servant who 
lives in the house brings her own bed and 
furniture. A girl from the country will 
arrive with only athin mattress and one 
poor coverlet, and will leave at the end of 
three or four years with a cartload of 
goods that she has accumulated. When 
several servants are leaving at once with 
their bedding and furniture, it looks as if 
the whole family were moving out. 

The women of Chile are not of mixed 
race. They are pure Spanish, and of the 
finest blood of Spain. They speak Cas- 
tilian Spanish, and have the general char- 
acteristics of Spanish women. They are 
well educated, the daughters of the rich 
in private schools, the others in the pub- 
lic schools. ‘The nation offers free educa- 
tion to both boys and girls, from the 
primary school clear through the Uni- 
versity; and promising young men and 
women are afterwards sent abroad to 
study from three to five years at govern- 
ment expense. One of the most distin- 
guished physicians in Chile to-day is Dr. 
Ernestina Perez, a washerwoman’s daugh- 
ter, who showed so much talent as a child 
that she was educated in Europe by the 
State. In Chile no genius is lost to the 
world on account of poverty. 

Of late years, with the growth of educa- 
tional facilities for women, zeal for edu- 
cation has sprung up. We have women 
doctors, lawyers, authors and newspaper 
correspondents. There were last year in 
the University of Chile thirty-eight women 
studying medicine, four studying den- 
tistry, and eight studying law. Of the 
eight law students, five did not mean to 
practise, but were taking a law course to 
enable them the better to manage their 
large property. 

The richer Spanish American girls are 
born and reared in an atmosphere of 
beauty, refinement and grace. Many are 
musicians and artists of no mean ability. 
This was shown by the fact that at the 
Pan-American Exposition, prizes not only 
for painting, but for sculpture, were 
awarded to Chilean young women. 

In Chile and the Argentine, there is a 
great desire to adopt Anglo-Saxon cus- 
toms and ideas. The families that can 
afford it travel in England, and come back 
surprisingly English, The young woman 
who used to float along the street now 
walks fast and swings her arms, and the 
men come back having learned to ride 
English fashion and to dock their horses’ 
tails. English speaking governesses are 
preferred. Often the governess is Ameri- 
can, Irish or English, the upper nurse- 
maid German, and the waitresses French, 
so that the children learn all three lan- 
guages. Manners and deportment are 
carefully taught. 

In all Spanish America, there is a pre- 
ponderance of rural and village life, and 
the women are an interesting sociological 
study. They are great workers. Besides 
caring for the men of their families, they 
help till the soil, sow and reap, spin and 
weave, roll tobacco, pick hops, gather the 
grapes and do the wine-making. The 
owners of the vineyards prefer women at 
the time of the vintage, as they work 
cheaper, and are less apt to injure the 
vines by rough handling. In every village 





there is some old woman of nearly a hun- 
dred who is a treasury of folk-lore, and 
can entertain you for hours together. 
Every village has its free schools. 

The cities have night schools, which are 
attended by the working women in large 
numbers. These women have many mu- 
tual benefit societies and labor organiza- 
tions. In the cities, the poorest and least 
ambitious women work as street-sweep- 
ers, and conductors on the street cars. 
The railroad companies say they prefer 
women as conductors because they steal 
less than men. Chile has 500 flour mills, 
and women are employed in these, as well 
as in the tobacco factories. They all read 
the newspapers and take a lively interest 
in politics, and whether you listen to the 
talk of ladies in the parlor or market- 
women on the plaza, you find them well 
informed. The women of Chile are the 
most advanced of South America, as the 
men of Chile are the most progressive, 
thanks to free schools, a free press, and 
an uncommonly liberal clergy. 

Mothers are venerated. In 1856, during 
the early struggles for women’s educa- 
tion, that great man, Manuel Amunategui, 
after listening to a debate that was going 
against the women, rose and said: ‘I 
should be false to my mother and to what 
she has done for me, did I not advocate 
with my whole soul a better education for 
all our girls, irrespective of class. Teach 
all the mothers to read, and in a short 
time you will see that the men can read, 
for they will have taught their sons."’ 
Ten years ago, Balmaseda, the Dictator 
president, on seeing his cause losing 
ground, exclaimed, ‘‘What am I to do, 
with every intelligent woman in the Re- 
public against me?” Senorita Huidobro 
said the women of Chile and the Argentine 
had much to do with preventing the 
threatened breaking out of war three 
years ago; and she expressed ber belief 
that woman suffrage would help greatly 
to check the frequent wars and revolu- 
tions in South America. 
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THE TEACHERS AND THE TAX-DODGERS. 











The Teachers’ Federation of Chicago, 
it will be remembered, lately brought to 
light the fact that most of the great cor- 
porations in that city, including twenty 
street railway companies, withheld all 
but a small fraction of the taxes legally 
due from them. The Supreme Court of 
Illinois decided that they must pay, but 
by means of various legal delays they are 
still holding back the money, and at the 
same time are seeking a renewal of their 
franchises, several of which are about to 
expire. Meanwhile the board of educa- 
tion is facing a de ficit of $1,877,000, and 
says it must either close the schools or 
cut down the teachers’ salaries. 


The Teachers’ 
held a special meeting to protest. 
call said: 

The corporations are seeking to tie up 
the two million in taxes secured through 
the efforts of the Federation. Prompt 
and vigorous action is neccessary. A full 
attendance is earnestiy desired. Circulate 
in all the schools, 

The result was the largest attendance at 
any meeting of the Federation since the 
tax fight was first begun. Oriental Hall 
was packed to the doors, the galleries 
were crowded, while the aisles were 
thronged with teachers. Over 1,800 teach- 
ers were present, nearly one-third of the 
entire teaching staff of Chicago. The chief 
address was by Miss Margaret Haley on 
‘Shall Salaries be Cut?”’ 


The following appeal to the parents and 
tax-payers has been prepared: 


Federation last week 
The 


To the Parents, Taxpayers and Citizens 
of Chicago:—The schools of Chicago are 
to be closed—the children are to be turned 
into the street. Do you know why? Be- 
cause the street railway and other compa- 
nies refuse to pay this city the taxes they 
owe on their franchises. The Supreme 
Court, in Illinois says they owe these 
taxes. The State Board of Equalization, 
acting under the order of the Supreme 
Court made the assessment on these fran- 
chises for one of the omitted years—1900. 
The corporations have applied to the 
federal courts to stop the collection of 
this tax, amounting to over $2,000,000. 
These street railway companies, at the 
same time, are asking for renewal of these 
immensely valuable franchises from the 
city council. There is every indication 
that they will get them. 

Do you not think these railway compa- 
nies ought to pay what they owe the city 
betore the City of Chicago considers the 
matter of granting them new leases? For 
two years the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion has labored to compel these compa- 
nies to pay what they owe the schools and 
thecity. They have not asked the citizens 
for money or aid of any kind. They have 
done the work alone. The time has come 
for the parents, taxpayers and citizens 
to act, and atonce. If you indorse our 
efforts, sign the attached petition and 
send it, with the signatures of as many 
voters as you can obtain, to our headquar- 
ters, 437 Unity Building, and write a letter 
to your aldermen demanding payment of 
these taxes before the city takes any 
action in this franchise matter. 


The petition reads as follows: 
To the Honorable the City Council of 


the City of Chicago. 





Gentlemen :—We 
the undersigned, citizens and registered 
voters of the City of Chicago, do hereby 
petition your honorable bocy, and repre- 
sent: 

That the Chicago Teachers’ Federation 
has instituted proceedings in the courts of 
this State to compel the traction compa- 
nies to pay their just taxes, and has re- 
ceived the seal of approval of the highest 
court in the State in that proceeding, and 
that the said companies refuse to pay what 
they owe the city and schools, and have 
applied to the federal courts to enjoin col- 
lection. That, therefore, the undersigned 
protest against the renewal of any fran- 
chises to any of the present street railway 
companies, and petition that the City of 
Chicago do not treat with the said corpo- 
rations until they have paid the taxes 
for which they are in arrears to the City 
of Chicago. 

It marks the practical good sense which 
has charaterized the action of the Chicago 
teachers from the outset that these peti- 
tions are to be distinctively petitions from 
voters. Every member present pledged 
herself to circulate the petitions. In ad- 
dition the teachers will seek to create anti- 
franchise sentiment by precinct organiza- 
tions and mass meetings. Lovers of jus- 
tice all over the country will wish success 
to their fight. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


Sue STANDS ALONS. 





Being the Story of 


Pilate’s Wife. By Mark Ashton. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. 1902. Price, 
$1.50. 


This is a beautiful story illustrating 
life inthe early Christian era. It avoids 
vulgarity and sensationalism, yet is dra- 
matic in plot and incident, Its purity 
and nobility of tone are in accordance 
with the solemnity of the events por- 
trayed. Every reader is inspired by the 
faith and self-sacrifice depicted. It is a 
charming story, and cannot fail to enlist 
public interest. H. B. B. 


Tirpa Jane. By Marshall Saunders. 
12mo, illustrated. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. Price, $1.50, 


An orphan girl immured in a Maine 
asylum, amid uncongenial surroundings, 
escapes and wanders off over the Cana- 
dian border into the settlements of the 
‘“habitants.’? Her kind reception by the 
simple-hearted peasants is described, and 
in doing so their peculiarities of charac- 
ter and manners are sketched with graph- 
ic fidelity. The girl herself is very attrac- 
tive in her simplicity and shrewdness. 
This story has lately appeared in the 
Youth’s Companion, and has given great 
delight to the readers of that periodical, a 
delight which will now be shared by the 
general public. It will prove equally at- 
tractive to girls and boys, and do good to 
both. H. B. B. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

ARLINGTON.—The League held its first 
meeting of the New Year on the evening 
of Jan. 8, in Pleasant Hall, Mrs. Lawson 
presiding. ‘The meeting was well attend- 
ed, and the audience was liberally re- 
warded by four fine addresses. ‘The first 
was by Mrs. Inez Haynes Gilmore, who, 
Mrs. Lawson said, ‘needed no introdue- 
tion, having claimed residence in Arling- 
ton for two years, but who had now 
deserted for classic Cambridge.’’ Mrs. 
Gillmore made an address full of force 
and interest. It would be a pleasure to 
giveafull report of each address did the 
writer feel entitled to so much space. 
Mrs. Gillmore said, in part, that she was 
continually impressed with the frequency 
with which the terms ‘‘New Woman,”’ 
‘Modern Woman,” “the growing un- 
rest of womankind,”’ etc., occurred, She 
said she believed the change which these 
phrases described was not so much in 
woman herself as in her environment and 
opportunities; that women everywhere 
were consciously or unconsciously prepar- 
ing themselves for their fuller responsi- 
bilities. Inintroducing Miss Mabel Ellery 
Adams, of Quincy, teacher in the Horace 
Mann School, Mrs. Lawson said her very 
name would indicate that she held high 
ideals. Miss Adams in response said she 
believed she could claim twenty-first 
cousinship with President Adams; and she 
charmed her audience with a delightfully 
humorous address, her easy flow of lan- 
guage and indisputable logic. Mr. 
George H. Page, a zealous new recruit in 
the ranks of speakers, but always convinc- 
ing and delightful to hear, urged the wom- 
en to stand firm and not be discouraged 
by ridicule or defeat, but ever be ready to 
show their colors. Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park was to have opened the meeting. 
She came in late. but even the sight of 
Mrs. Park is refreshing. She closed the 
meeting with a few words, anda social 
hour followed. The secretary regrets not 
having announced before the end of the 
meeting that there are to be two suffrage 
hearings at the State House, either this 
month or later, notice of which will be 
sent to every member of the League, and 
she urges all lovers of comedy and melo- 
drama to attend. 

JESSICA Cox HENDERSON, Sec. 














MACULLAR, PARKER & CO. REDUCTION 
SALE. 


The annual reduction sale of Messrs, 
Macullar, Parker & Co. is an event in 
the clothing trade of Boston and New 
England, and it has the greater effect as 
it is only an annual announcement, The 
sale is made for the legitimate purpose of 
removing the stock on hand at a fair valu- 
ation, to give place to a fresh assortment 





PATRONS OF THE 


Old Carpet House 


Joel Goldthwait & Company 


Are reminded that the entire stock of Merchandise, Firm 
Name, Accounts and Business have been consolidated with the 


John H. Pray 
& Sons Company 


After this date all accounts will be payable at the Pray 
Building, Washington Street, nearly opposite Boylston. 


The following surviving partners and corps of salesmen 
have associated themselves with the Pray & Sons Company, 
and will be pleased to show their business friends and custom- 
ers the same careful attention they have received in years past. 


WILLIAM H. BLODGETT, 
WALTER J. WELLINGTON, 
EDMUND E. STILES, 

JOHN D. BERRAN, 

SILAS P. CHASE, 
WILLIAM F. FITZGERALD, 
PHILIP J. BRANDON. 











for the spring trade. The present stock 
is one of the best in the country, and 
would be a bargain at any time of year, and 
under any circumstances, The prices for 
this sale will prove of interest to all per- 
sons needing any of the lines of goods in 
the stock, The goods bought here look 
well, wear well, and keep their shape even 
until threadbare, 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—''The Marble Heart”’ 
will make the attraction for the coming 
week, and few plays are worthier of re- 
production, Two seasons ago it attracted 
immense audiences and frequent requests 
for its revival. Elaborate stage settings 
and changes in the company will give ad- 
ditional interest. The story is of fascina- 
ting interest, its scenes are -planned with 
great dramatic skill, and are full of bright 
dialogue. Atthe Monday matinee, choice 
chocolate bonbons. 
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Boston Music HALL,—Monday, Jan. 
20, will witness at Boston Music Hall the 
first production in this city of another 
Weber-Field gayety, ‘‘Hurly-Burly,”’ nota- 
ble for its sparkle, tunefulness, quaint 
characterizations and irresistible comedy. 
The scenes, costumes and decorative ac- 
cessories willbe new. All the established 
favorites at this theatre will have conge- 
nial roles, including Miss Maud Odell, 
Miss Blanche King, Miss Eleanor Falk, 
Miss Lillie Lawson, Augustus Cook, Rob- 
ert Dailey, Frank Lalor, Sam Sidman and 
Robert Harris. A new comer well liked 
in Boston will be Charles Guyer. The 
new satire to accompany ‘“‘Hurly-Burly”’ 
will be ‘‘Way Up East,’’ a paraphrase on 
‘Way Down LEast.’’ The best known 
characters and scenes in this perennial 
play will be caricatured. The vaudeville 
numbers will include McPhee and Hill, 
horizontal bar experts, Howard’s comedy 
ponies and trick dogs (their last week), 
Vera King, singing comedienne, the two 
Hewitts, in a globe-rolling novelty, Little 
and Pritzkow, in an operatic skit, and the 
vitagraph. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflete 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have womar 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, ¥. 
W.8S.A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
day, January 20, 3.30 P. M. Work Committee. 
Dr. George Hodges, Dean of Harvard College, 
will speak on “Christian Socialism.” Club tea at 
six o’clock, 





A STUDENT who has had experience in wait- 
ing on table,and in other lines of work, and has 
excellent recommendations from former em- 
pregers for industry and faithfulness, wants any 

ind of work that he can get. Address B. M. G., 
46 School St., Room 4, Boston. 





MISS CHRISTINE BROWN is trying to in 
terest the public in the value of music as a 
remedial agent in the cure of disease, and as a 
means of advancing the welfare and harmony of 
society. She will be glad to hear from any who 
may be interested in her object, or willing to 
secure her services. Miss Brown refers to firs. 
hen egaanan Her address is Back Bay Station, 

oston. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 


shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 


sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 
Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 





WANTED — A Working Housekeeper. — A 
neat, economical woman to wash, iron, and help 
with housework in a family of three adults and 
one child. A large, pleasant bed-room and pri- 
vate dining-room for her especial use; a good 
home, considerate treatment, and good es 
for the right persén. Would take widow with 
daughter to educate. Address E.S. T., 364 Mans- 
field Street, New Haven, Conn. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood. © minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office , 3 Park Street Boston. 


THE HOBART FARM 


Deliver in the Baek Bay 
THE BEST 


JERSEY MILK, 
CREAM, BUTTER, 


Fresh Hennery Eggs. 


38 HUNTINGTON AVENUE. 
Tel. 396 B. B. 
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